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Jacket trimmed with Gold Braid, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue trimming of this black cashmere jacket consists of two widths 
of gold braid, one a fifth of an inch wide, and the other somewhat 
narrower, and black silk fringe two inches and a half wide, with 
bullion wound in after every inch of space. Under the short sash- 
like fronts of the jacket is arranged a vest. The sleeves are flowing, 
and are peculiarly elegant. For making the jacket cut from Figs. 
54 and 55, Supplement, each two pieces, from Figs. 56 and 57 each 
one piece, and from Fig. 58 two pieces for the sleeves, paying atten- 





Foor-Sroor with Empromwsrep Srrires. 
For design of S:ripes see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 66. 























Fig. 1.—JacKeT TRIMMED witH GoLp Braiw.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 54-58. 


white paper, which are pasted over both the inside and the out- 
side of edges where they meet. Paste strips of paper also on the 
upper and under edges of the shade. ‘Trim the upper and under 
edges and the outside of these strips with a row of leaf trimming. 
For this trimming eut from Fig. 67, Supplement, a number of 
isinglass leaves of different colors; they may be either notched, 
as in the pattern, or with smooth outer edges. Paste these on 
so that each covers the under edge of the preceding one. Silk 
or muslin leaves may be used instead of the isinglass, in which 












Fig. 1.—Lamp SHape smmutatine Grass Mosaic. 
[For Figs. 2 and 3, see Page 821.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 67. 


tion to the contour of the under sides. ‘The vest, collar, and 
sleeves are lined with black lustring. Join the back and fronts 
according to a corresponding Agares, and bind the seams with 
narrow stri black lystring. . Make a slit in the middle of . : 
the back from the Boclean (3 167°" iad eh Aves of the jacket,” ~~ BherSepen wire oven 
except the neck, with black satin piping, and sew on the trim- For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 6. 
ming—the widest braid in three successive rows, and the nar- 
rower in scallops. Sew on the fringe from the under side; 
cord the edges of the vest pieces, excepting the back, and trim 
with two rows of the wide braid an inch from the front and bot- 
tom; then sew in the lining, and furnish the left side with but- 
tons and the right with button-holes. Sew the vest pieces to 
the jacket along the straight lines on Fig. 55, and according to 
the corresponding figures. Set the collar on the jacket; trim 
the collar with two rows of gold braid, sew in the lining, and 
finish it in front with a hook and eye. ‘Trim each sleeve with 
gold braid according to the illustration, and sew it up from 56 
to 57, leaving one side of the lining to be hemmed down over 
the seam afterward. Cord the bottom of the outside material 
of the sleeve, hem down the lining, and sew on the fringe. 
Leave the bottom of the sleeve without fringe from * to :. 
Sew the sleeve into the arm-hole with 57 on 57 of the front, 
cover the seam with two rows of gold braid, and set a row of 
scallops above this as shown by the illustration. 


Lamp Shade simulating Glass Mosaic, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts lamp shade produces a very pretty effect on a burning 
lamp. It is made of white 
and colored pieces of isin- 
glass, and imitates glass 
mosaic. ‘The shade con- 
sists of six pieces or sec- 
tions, the size of which 
must correspond to that 
of the Iamp.. For each 
section cut two pieces of 
equal size, one of white 
rice-paper and the other 
of white isinglass. On 
the rice-paper draw the 
design selected, and paste 
thereon single strips and 
pieces of the colored isin- 
glass with mucilage. In 
the original the design of 
the sections alternates — 
one being a mosaic rosette, 
and the other a mosai¢ 
foundation, Figs, 2. 9nd 
3, page 821, give the ro- 
sette and a full-size sec- 
tion of the foundation, 
with the manner of ar- 
ranging them. ‘The colors 
may be selected according 
to taste. If it be desired 
to have the shade rather 
dark, work the foundation 
in all the sections. _ Hay- 
ing completed. the mosaic 
design, paste a piece of 
isinglass of the same size 
over each of the sections ; 
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the latter forms the out- Ss 

side of the shade. The sec- f 

tions are joined by means Fig. 2.—JACKET TRIMMED WITH GoLD BrAib.—BAck, 


of narrow strips of heavy For pattern see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 54-58. 
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case they can be procured at any flower store. 
Remnants of silk may also be used for the mo- 
saic instead of isinglass. 


Foot-Stool with Embroidered Stripes. 
See illustration on first page. 

Tus foot-stool is thirteen inches square and 

seven inches high, and is hollowed down in the 

middle as shown by the illustration. 


aoa the bottom with black oil-cloth. On 
the blue velvet are arranged stripes of white 
cloth two inches and a half in width, which are 
scalloped on the outer edges, and embroidered 
in point Russe, in per alt Se from 
the iven by Fig. 66, Supplement. 
Toe the arty figts each corner stretch light 
blue threads of chenille, and fasten a loop of 
blue silk cond in the middle. Finish each cor- 
ner with a white Angora tassel, which is fastened 
on with a blue velvet button. 


Foot-Stool with Cover. 
. See illustration on first page. 

Tus pretty covered foot-stool is in the form 
of a shell, ornamented‘ with rich Turkish em- 
broi The stool is oval, and is thirteen 
inches long, ten inches wide, five inches high, 
and twelve inches in diameter. Cover the up- 

side with white fur and the under side with 
black oil-cloth, and finish the edges with black 
cord, ‘Trim the outer edge with a scalloped 
roffie of red cloth arranged in wide box-pleats. 
Finish each pleat with an embroidered figure ; 
ornament each space between the pleats with a 
flat tassel of white feather fringe, and head each 
tassel with a blue silk button. The shell-shaped 
cover consists of five single pieces. Cut these 
from Fig. 65, Supplement, allowing en iuch ex- 
tra material on the edges—one piece alternately 
of red and the next of white cloth; the side- 
ieces must be shortened as much as required. 
the design on these pieces, and work it 
with silk twist in bright colors. Scallop the up- 
per edges, sew the finished pieces together, and 
cover the right side of the seam with blue silk 
cord. Line the cover with white fur, aud sew 
it to the stool. 





A YEAR’S BURIAL. 
Swine open tho doors of the dark old tomb 


time have the living to think of the dead 
In this mighty struggle to be? 
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SH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an unusually large and rich variety of pat- 
terns and illustrations of Winter Bonnets ana 
Hats; Bridal Toilettes; Morning, Evening, and 
Street Dresses; Waists, Basques, and Yackets ; 
Kitchen Aprons, Boys’ Suits, Doli?’ Dresses, Chil- 
dren's Under-Clothing, Knitted Boots, Lingerie, 
Flower-Pot Covers, Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 





THE END OF THE VOLUME. 


HE present Number ends the Second Vol- 
ume of Harper’s Bazar. The young jour- 
nal, whose birth was so cordially welcomed by 
its elder brothers, has become an accomplished 
fact, and is fast verging toward maturity in the 
profession. It can not let this occasion pass 
without returning heart-felt thanks to the con- 
temporaries who have strewed its path with 
roses from the beginning, and have never ceased 
to cheer it onward with words of appreciation 
and encouragement; and also to the generous 
public that has so well responded to the unre- 
laxing effort made to cater for the popular 
amusement and instruction. 

As a weekly illustrated fashion journal, in 
size and variety, we can confidently say that 
Harper's Bazar has no equal in the world. Its 
patterns and illustrations are from the best au- 


think that we claim too much in affirming that 
there is no better, handsomer, or cheaper paper 


extant. 
Our plans for the coming year include new and 
fresh sources of interest and amusement, It is 


from the beginning, and accompany it into the 
‘volume, reinforced by hosts of their 
ae en reap- 
under a new face, and, while amusing 
them by its Protean-like variety, ever continu- 
ing the practical useful guide 
that it hae been from the beginning, 





FAMILY READING AND WINTER 
EVENINGS. 


OME is never so culturing a place as dur- 
ing the long winter evenings. Its sweet 
seclusions, its quiet retreats, its beneficent priv- 
ileges, are then as nearly perfect as this world 
permits. Around its genial fireside, scenes of 
turmoil and turbulence shut out, the heart ‘of 
true humanness has some foreknowings of its 
better estate, and there, if ever, it prophesies 
the immortality of love and hope. Blessed in- 
deed are such hours—the best this life gives us 
—for they are to the troubled day what Sunday 
is to the week, _ 

We ought to make the most of them. The 
heart has its wise thrift, its thoughtful economy, 
as well as the store and the exchange; and if 
well-practiced in the art divine of husbanding 
its choicest opportunities, it can not fail to store 
up these resources of happiness. One way of 
doing this is by Family Reading—not the only 
way, but one among many of the sources of 
pleasurable profit. The value of it lies in the 
exercise of the intellect along with the affec- 
tions, which is just what the intellect needs to 
give a proper tone to its activity, and just what 
the affections need to brace them to the ener- 
getic tasks of life. Although this mode of read- 
ing can not be strictly considered a means of 
education, yet it certainly tends to cultivate the 
mind by adding to its stock of information, and 
still more by calling out the sympathies in con- 
nection with what may happen to be read. Pa- 
rents of ordinary intelligence can easily turn 
the hour to good account by a passing comment, 
a wise criticism, or a mere hint; and the in- 
struction is the more valuable because it indi- 
rectly arouses reflection in young minds that 
are too prone to resist wisdom when more form- 
ally enforced on their attention. 

Every thing dull and prosy should be avoid- 
ed. The object aimed at should be to engage 
the sensibilities on the side of thoughtfulness— 
“moral thoughtfulness,” as Dr. ARNoLD, of 
Rugby, used to term it~—and to create a habit 
of looking with tender considerateness on the 
world and its affairs, To effect this object, the 
simplest machinery is the wisest. A good news- 


paper or magazine, a well-told story, a spirited’ 


essay or book of travels, may afford a nucleus 
for a common interest. What it is matters but 
little if it is pure; and, above all, if it serves to 
enlist the feelings of the household circle, 
Here, as elsewhere, a small amount of tact 
goes a great way. Most parents fail in this 
and other means of influence by defect of deli- 
cate feeling rather than by want of good sense , 
and one reason for this deficient sensibility is 
in the fact that modern civilization is fatally 
abating our sense of responsibility in all moral 
matters relating to the duties of home. Men 
and women in general are much more the creat- 
ures of outward life, of its ambitions, of its 
carking solicitudes, of its vain shows, than for- 
merly ; and hence that profound as well as 
beautiful sense of domestic relationship, which 
constitutes the moral vitality of a people, is fast 
yielding to a worldliness as enervating as it is 
corrupting. Winter is a helper to the morality 
of the world; but certainly it might be made 
much more tribttary to goodness, if our fami- 
lies would employ its evenings to unite their 
sympathies more closely together by means ot 
rational and inspiring fellowship. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Chat Bnough ts as Goov as a east. 


Y DEAR HARRY,—When I was a little 

boy I went one day with my excellent 

aunt to the confectioner’s, where I was permit- 
ted to spend as I chose the ten cents which my 
good behavior had earned. My excellent aunt 
was too wise to advise me; and after an impa- 
tient survey of the dainties, all of which I fond- 
ly wished that my money would buy, I decided 
to buy ten large buns, for that investment cer- 
tainly gave me the most for my money. My 
excellent aunt smiled assent, and said that I 
had better sit down and eat them comfortably. 
So I seated myself before the pile of buns, and 


They tasted very agreeably, it seemed to me, 
until I came to the fourth, which seemed to fall 
off a little in flavor. It was with some diffi- 
culty that I disposed of the fifth, and I could 
not possibly begin upon the sixth. In fact, 
there were tive odious lumps of sweet dough be- 
fore me, and I began to cry with vexation to 
think that five of my bright cents had been 
metamorphosed into the abominable things 1 
could not eat, and could not change back again 
into money. My excellent aunt smiled again, 
but she did not moralize. She was not of those 
who think it necessary to say to the child who 
has put his finger into the fire, “My dear, if 
you do that again you will burn yourself!” So 
sh« smiled and said nothing. But when, the 
next day, I read in my lesson, ‘‘ Enough is as 
good as a feast,” and she asked, “ What does 
that mean ?” I answered, with a sob, “‘ It means 
that a feller ’d better not buy ten buns at a 
time.” My excellent aunt smiled; and I was 
sure that she agreed with me as much as if she 
had said so, 

This was a great many years ago, and my 





excellent aunt is long since gone. She never 
told me that it was a child’s folly to buy twice 
as many buns as you want, and that we soon 
learn and practice the great truth that enough 
is as good as a feast. I say that she did not 
tell me this; for my excellent aunt was 2 wise 
woman; and experience has taught me that 
she did not often say what was not true, I 
thought of her lately, in a very pleasant com- 
pany, in which, however, I think the youngest 
person was more than forty years old, We 
were sitting around a table profusely spread 
with every kind of toothsome delight. Dainty 
course followed dainty course, exquisite wine 
succeeded exquisite wine, until, my dear Har~ 
ry, [ distinctly recalled that mournful moment 
in the shop when the delicious buns had become 
odious lumps of sweet dough. It seemed to me 
that we were, so to speak, a silent chorus around 
that table, and that if our voices were suddenly 
loosened, they would all shout together, ‘‘ Too 
much! too much!” 

Lucullus, at whose house this feast was spread, 
is one of the most amiable of men. His heart 
is set upon the happiness of his friends. He 
fills his cellars with marvelous wines, his rooms 
with beautiful forms of art; and he covers his 
table with silver and with the most elaborate 
bouquets. His sole wish is that every body 
shall enjoy himself, and he has every means of 
amply gratifying his desires. But, somehow, 
nobody especially enjoys. It is really pitiful. 
Here is every thing apparently that could be 
wished. A magnificent feast, magnificently 
served ; a host all courtesy, and guests all sym- 
pathy ; and yet there is some confounded witch- 
craft about it. I think my excellent aunt could 
help Lucullus. She would whisper to him: 
** Enough is as good as a feast.” 

Yes; if Lucullus would offer us but two or 
three dishes, and one or two bottles of wine, his 
feasts would cost a hundred times less, and be 
enjoyed a hundred times more. Yet it is a 
secret that we do not seem to dare to learn. 
The moment we begin to contemplate a little 
party of any kind, we do not ask how the guests 
can most enjoy themselves, but we are harried 
by the spectre of Mrs, Grundy’s féte, and our 
object instantly is to surpass hers, And, my 
dear Ha. -, the singular folly of this effort is 
that it is utterly useless, In traveling, wherev- 
er you may have been, you discover that some- 
body went where you did not. So, in this dull 
rivalry somebody is always richer, or more lucky, 
or more thoughtful than you, and however splen- 
did your show may be, somebody’s is still more 
splendid. Enough is as good as a feast. If we 
would only remember it how much money, time, 
health, life, we should save! 

I thought of my excellent aunt at Saint Rain- 
bow’s on Sunday. The service was very long, 
and, since it is necessary that the truth should 
be spoken, it was also very tiresome. If I had 
said so to my yawning nejghbor I suppose she 
would have thought me a blasphemer, if not an 
atheist; so, seeing that she was utterly weary 
already, I held my tongue rather than add hor- 
ror to her fatigue. Besides, I said to myself 
that the preacher, being a man of human feel- 
ings like the rest of us, would reflect that the 
fitness of things required a sermon of moderate 
length. But whether he regarded our fatigue 
as religious discipline, or was not aware of it, 
or could not stop in his discourse—whatever 
the reason, he went on for more than an hour, 
until the congregation was all asleep or sunk in 
apathy and despair. It seems to me that a few 
earnest, pointed, tender words, a suggestion, a 
picture, an exhortation, would have been most 
impressive and affecting under the circum- 
stances. Enough is as good as a feast, rev- 
erend Sir. And think what a saving to you as 
to us! If, instead of the whole of that tre- 
mendous sermon, you had prepared but a quar- 
ter of it, how your strength would have been 
reserved, how your hearers would have been 
satisfied, how your congregation and your con- 
sequent opportunities of doing good would in- 
crease, how your influence would deepen and 
broaden! Through three-fourths of that ser- 
mon I had a constant vision of that pile of 
lumps of sweet dough far away upon the baker's 
counter of my boyhood. 

And as I don’t deny that my thoughts took a 
wide range, I reflected that the parish authori- 
ties might consider the wisdom of the same 
proverb, We all awoke, as it were, from that 
prolonged service; and with the air of people 
just getting up and opening their eyes, we came 
out of church, But in two hours we were ex- 
pected to return and repeat the whole ceremo- 
ny. In the morning we are all in church; in 
the afternoon about fifty or a hundred sit in a 
half comatose state in the pews. It is cruel 
upon the clergyman, It is almost a satire upon 
the occasion of the assembly. I think that the 
afternoon service might be spared. Preacher, 
congregation, religion itself, I believe, all would 
be gainers by it. Enough is as good as a feast. 

It seems to be a general law, my dear Harry. 
When you think of it, I suppose you have not 
read all the books of your favorite author—if 
he has written many. And yet you know that 
you are familiar with him and rate him at his 
just value. He is like a pear-tree. You eat 
several pears, and they seem to you delicious, 
You can not possibly eat all the fruit upon the 
tree, but you know the delicious quality of a 





Bartlett, of a Seckel, as well as if you had con- 
sumed a bushel of them. And it works as well 
the other way. How many poems of— Well! 
why should I mention names? Fill the blank 
with the singer you like least. How many, I 
say, must you read before you have tasted his 
quality? On the other hand, when I had seen 
two, yes, even one of Claude Lorraine’s land- 
scapes, I had felt the beautiful charm. It was 
not necessary to see any more, although it was 
very pleasant. It was merely a repetition. 
Enough is as good as a feast. Goethe de- 
scribes the visitor to the gallery of the wise 
connoisseur, saying to him, “Show me the 
best.” One statue of Michael Angelo, one 
gem of Benvenuto—all the genius, all the 
skill, are in those. You may increase the 
number, but you do not change the quality. 
Fortunately, it is not the kind of increase that 
makes satiety. But here, also, for the essential 
enjoyment, you do not need all, In Florence 
you may see Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair ; 
in Madrid, the Madonna of the Fish; in Rome, 
that of Foligno; in Dresden, the Sistine Madon- 
na. But if you can go to only one of those 
cities, you haye still seen Raphael. To know 
that tender grace, that celestial sweetness, 
enough is as good as a feast, 

It is so also with travel. There are travel- 
ers, as there are readers, who are omnivorous. 
But as the reader who consumes every thing 
seems often to suck very little nutriment from 
the bulk of his reading, so there are travelers 
who skim over the globe, and who remember 
of Rome that they changed horses there. How 
far they go, and how little they see! Xavier 
de Maistre writes a little journal of a voyage 
around his chamber. I would rather have it, 
just as it is, by no means an itinerary, than— 
I almost mentioned another name!—than some- 
body’s book of travels that I cou/d mention. 
And do you know Thackeray’s Travels about 
London? Do you remember the sketch of the 
Australian emigrants departing? Such books 
illustrate what I mean. Such men do not need 
to have traveled painfully around the world to 
have gathered the wisdom and the advantage 
of travel. To go a little way with your eyes 
and ears open is better than to steam around 
the world blindfold. Enough is as good as a 
feast. But mind, Harry, I am not speaking 
ill of those who go round the world with their 
eyes and minds and hearts open; for I have 
been reading Raphael Pumpelly. 

And so, too, my dear boy, with the great 
journey upon which we are fellow-travelers. 
My wise, good aunt is gone, I told you, but 
only as last June’s roses are. They are not 
extinct; we merely do not see them. Waita 
little, and June will again make the earth a 
garden, and we shall walk among roses, Wait 
a little, and the soft splendors of our young 
hopes will again enfold us, and once more we 
shall stand among all the loved in Paradise. 
“‘T have not lived very long in this pleasant 
world,” said my aunt, when she was old; ‘at 
least when I think o the long ages before I was 
born; and I have had my share of trial and of 
sorrow. But the sun has always shone on the 
darkest day, even if I couldn’t see it; and the 
love which is eternal I have felt in every grief. 
If I were to leave that love as I leave this life, 
I should be unwilling to go.. But that love is 
the sun, and shines always. It seems as if I 
could live here happily forever. But, dear 
children, I shall still live; and of this world 
enough is as good as a feast.” Iam sure she 
was right, dear Harry, and I am your friend 
in that faith, An OLp BacuEor. 





BLOT-TING PAPERS. 
No. III.—CULINARY GRIEVANCES. 


OMEN, so far as they have come under 
my observation, have little skill in teach- 
ing the art of cooking, even when they can 
practice it with very admirable results. Their 
directions are confused and contradictory, vague 
and inadequate. They begin, perhaps, intelli- 
gibly enough, but at the critical point you put 
a vital questioh, and are told, ‘Oh, you must 
go by your own judgment.” They apparently 
do not know, or do not remember, that judg- 
ment ig the result ot knowledge, and that the 
very reason why you have recourse to them is 
that you have no judgment to go by. Or they 
will give you a detailed and elaborate recipe, 
which you painfully transter to your note-book, 
and are smitten with consternation and despair 
by the closing remark, uttered as coolly as if it 
did not deal the death-blow to your hopes, 
“But, after all, every thing depends on the 
bake!” 

To be sure, the inexperienced craft generally 
strikes a snag before reaching the baking point ; 
but of what avail, I ask, is the nice selection of 
ingredients and the nice adjustment of quanti- 
ties, if selection and adjustment are alike liable 
at the last moment to be balked by the ‘* bake ?” 
All the juice has oozed out of your mince-pies, 
giving you a kitchen odorous of spices, but leav- 
ing you only the ghost of your Thanksgiving 
pies, because you had ‘‘too quick an oven;” 
while your sponge-cake hollows itself into an 
ocean bed of heaviness because you had ‘‘ too 
slow an oven.” But how can you.stay in an 
oven long enough to find out whether it be 
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quick or slow; and who shall draw the line be- 
tween quicktiess and slowness? You presently 
learn the existence of the difference, for the 
quick oven scorches and spoils its prey, and the 
slow oven depresses and demoralizes it ; but the 
knowledge comes too late, and wisdom lingers. 
Why do we not have thermometers connected 
with our ovens, and reduce a snap judgment to 
a mathematical certainty ? 

Let me put forth suggestions with caution, 
for our own stove is a victim to misdirected in- 
genuity. The damper stuck a little, and my 
friend, Hassan, who believes nothing human to 
be foreign to himself, worked upon it till it 
stuck fast, and we had to take out the funnel 
whenever we wished to turn the damper—which 
was not a modern improvement. Then the 
blacksmith came and mended it; but Hassan 
could not let well enough alone. I heard a 
clanking of chains one morning, as if Sing Sing 
had been let loose upon us. It was Hassan 
leading in a man with a string of dampers on 
his arm—a new invention; something that was 
to diffuse the airs of Paradise through the whole 
house. The stove drew perfectly at the time. 
It had a damper simple of construction and 
manageable by a child, but because, far back in 
the pluperfect tense, there had been a slight 
impediment in its speech, this elaborate ma- 
chine was to be introduced into our poor artless 
old funnel. Wondrous feats were promised. 
It was going to send the flame here and the 
smoke there, the heat round a corner, and the 
smells up chimney. It was put in, and would, 
I dare say, have been harmless enough, if it 
could have been let alone; but an ingenious 
hand was constantly twiddling it, by way of ex- 
periment, and filling the room with smoke. 
One day, when I had the field to myself, I 
hired the blacksmith to take out the damper, 
leaving the handle in. It answered admira- 
bly. My friend twiddled on, amusing himself, 
and inconveniencing no one. 

It was at this epoch that Professor BLor came 
over the horizon. I caught at him with the 
gasp and grasp of the drowning. Hassan, as 
I have said, at first violently opposed any re- 
course to him; but, supported by a firm faith 
in my inherent and inalienable incapacity, he 
presently withdrew his opposition. In fact, 
after a while, he rather encouraged the Bor 
scheme, seeming to think the addition of a 
French element to native inaptitude would lend 
it a piquancy which it had hitherto lacked. 

So all in the pleasant summer weather I went 
to town to hear Professor Biot. The neigli- 
borhood took kindly to the adventure, though 
evidently mistrustful of this armed intervention 
from a foreigner. Every face that saw me go 
by wreathed itself in smiles; yet in the calm 
still hour, by the moon’s pale beams, I some- 
times question whether they were not in part 
smiles of incredulity, ‘* Want to learn how to 
make one more puddin’!” said my fried the 
Forester, meeting me on my winding way. 

**Can this Bior fellow tell us how to get 
somethin’ to cook? that’s the point,” asked my 
friend the Captain; but that was not my affair. 
I assisted at the lectures with note-book and 
spoon, according to directions. I looked and 
listened and tasted. It was marvelous. Evy- 
ery thing happened. Nothing failed. Nothing 
went uncooked. Nothing collapsed. Nobody 
was anxious, It was that plump, jo/ie French 
cook, She just gave a caressing pat, a dex- 
trous dab, a spirited stir, and every atom melt- 
ed into its place and became a viand. Some 
of us loftily sheathed ourselves in nonchalance, 
and tasted with a nil-admirari air. Should a 
haughty world suppose that we had not as good 
things every day at home? Others of us were 
crushed to the dust, and admired indiscrim- 
inately, A woman at my elbow went into rap- 
tures over the joint which there had not been 
time completely to roast. . 

“Ugh!” said the Professor, shrugging his 
shoulders in disgust ; “‘ that ees not half done!” 
I was vexed that she should have made such a 
display of American ignorance to a foreigner, 
though I should not myself have known it was 
underdone if he had not said so; and I, on the 
principle that a fault confessed is half atoned for, 
remarked, deprecatingly, ‘‘ Alas! we are such 
barbarians in this country that we don’t know 
when our food is cooked and when it isn’t.” * 

‘* Alas, Mees,” responded the unhappy Pro- 
fessor, ‘* that ees too true.” 

I did not expect so ready and unqualified an 
assent. 

One could but pity the man who had not 
only to teach but create a public opinion to re- 
ceive his teachings ; who had not only to con- 
coct his viands but to train our palates to ap- 
preciate them, I concealed my ignorance as 
carefully as possible; but it is useless to deny 
that to backwoods eyes and ears, not to say 
nose and mouth, some of his modes and re- 
sults were at least uncommon, I copied with 
exemplary docility directions to pour white 
wine on chicken, but I saw in my mind’g eye 
the demure gravity with which my neighbors 
would receive such an announcement. Unre- 
sistirigly I chopped up mushrooms with every 
other dish; but I thought of my friend the For- 
ester swinging }is axe on the strength of the 
toad-stools he had eaten, and I fancied that 
even Hassan would suspend, naso adunco, that 
little bunch of see-sawn-ing which seemed to 


| pepper every mess. But I yielded to no mis- 
givings, and carried home my note-book in tri- 
umph at the close of the lectures, My friend 
displayed a languid curiosity as to my opinion. 
I told him I thought -Professor Bor was a 
good cook, but that he did not understand 
French. At least his pronunciation was dif- 
ferent from that to which I had been accus- 
tomed. He asked me if I had possessed my- 
self of the general principles of cooking. I 
said I thought I had. He begged me to re- 
peat them. I replied that the fundamental 
requisite to good cooking was a French cook. 
He said the knowledge of that fact alone was 
worth the whole price of the lectures. ‘*Go 
on.” I added, “Si monumentum queeris, in spice,” 
and handed him my note-book. He slowly 
turned the leaves, held the book right side up, 
wrong side up, and diagonally in succession, 
and asked where it began. I answered, on a 
venture, that it began at the beginning, of 
course. He said a man would have to stand 
inside a mill-wheel in motion to read it, I 
was obliged to admit that it did need an edit- 
or. There was a great quantity of valuable 
material in an undigested state, with an inex- 
haustible amount of bay leaf and garlic scat- 
tered through it. 

“It begins at the beginning, does it?” said 
my friend, ‘ Let us, then, begin there.” And 
he fastened upon the inside of the first cover, 
and read, in a monotonous, inexpressive, unin- 
telligent tone: 

* * Bay leaf at druggist’s. 

“«* Every dish look at once in a whils to see 
how it goes. 

“«* Chicken when one horn— 

“Tt is not horn,” I interrupted. 

‘* What is it, then?” passing me the book. 

“Tt looks like a horn,” I said, after a silent 
contempiation, “ but it must mean hour.” 

He read on: 

“* Two stalks parsley half onion— 

“¢ Stuck in it. 

“One or two cloves half bay leaf— 

***Skim it.” Skim what? 

‘¢* Half tea-spoonful butter h—ty [Humpty- 
‘dumpty—I could make nothing of it myself }— 
flour mix together a little juice and stir to melt 
and mix—take off onion cloves and bay leaf— 
odd mixture.’ I should think it was!” 

‘‘Add mixture!” I explained. 

“ Add what mixture ?” 

‘“« Why, the mixture you have just been mak- 
ing!” 

“ Add it to what ?” ‘ 

“To the mixture you had been making be- 
fore you began this. Why, the chicken!” 

“* Little lemon-juice—shake, 

“*One yolk with—no, into—beaten—into 
bestow—inte vesture— What is that word?” 

I studied it attentively, but was unable to 
decipher it. 

‘Never mind,” I said’; ** go on.” 

‘Your chicken seems to have come to an 
end, my dear.” 

“Oh no; there must be more. 
end in that yolk.” 

‘*No; he more naturally begins there. Still, 
if I were called upon to pronounce an opinion 
on this particular chicken, I should say that by 
the time he reached this stage he was no chick- 
en!” 


” 


He can’t 








HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
JEWELRY. 


fey ated importations of jewelry are in 
the Louis Fourteenth and Fifteenth styles. 
These are artistic enamel on a pale blue, pink, 
or antique red ground, mounted with pearls and 
small diamonds in a knife-edge setting of red 
gold. The fanciful paintings, in imitation of 
Watteau, represent groups of shepherds, the 
Graces, Music, Poetry, and the divinities of the 
woods and waters, An exquisite set, brooch, 
ear-rings, and bracelet, costs $175. The brooch 
may be used as a pendant for a necklace. Less 
elaborate sets are $130. Bracelets, souvenir 
lockets, and finger-rings are enameled with gar- 
lands of tiny blue forget-me-nots. A Pompadour 
necklace of pearls in slender gold setting, held 
by enameled links, has three beautiful medallions 
pendent in front, a different painting on each ; 
$245. The newest chatelaines have a painted 
brooch to fasten at the throat, a delicate chain 
of yellow gold with ornamental slides, while at 
the belt is a second brooch from which the watch 
is suspended, Other chatelaines have ear-rings 
to match the brooch worn at the throat, and thus 
form a set of jewelry. Watches are in the Louis 
Quinze style, covered with ornate engraving in 
raised rays and studded with gems. 

Diamonds and pearls are mounted to show as 
little gold as possible. Brooches are in the 
Moorish style, with many pendants, and are pro- 
vided with a ring at the top to attach them to a 
necklace. For ear-rings diamond solitaires are 
preferred to clusters of small stones. For morn- 
ing wear ladies of taste unhook the diamond drops 
and attach jet balls or cones cut in many facets. 
Elaborate parures of jet are worn with home 
toilettes, and are especially becoming to blondes, 

The fancy at present is for pale stones, opal, 
turquoise, pink coral, and light green chryso- 
prase. e last is cut in cameos and set with 
brilliants. 
quoises have finer effect than the round stones, 
and are often associated with pearls, Dark 
amethysts and lapis lazuli are little worn, except 
for rings. Sardonyx cameos are worn by elderly 
ladies. Byzantine mosaics retain their popular- 





Square and diamond-shaped tur- 





ity. More than any thing else gold sets are 
worn, These are becoming to dark and fair 
alike, and are suitable for all occasions. Two 
colors of gold appear in each set—the pale yel- 
low Roman gold entirely free from alloy, and 
the glossy reddish gold produced by an alloy of 
copper. A breast-pin and ear-rings constitute a 
set, the price of which ranges from $45 to $125. 
Those at $60 or $75 are very beautiful. A fa- 
vorite style of ear-rings is two balls of gold, mass- 
ive-looking, but hollow and light, swinging low 
on fine filagree chains; $27. With these a sim- 
ilar ball, or a solid-looking cross of plain, un- 
chased gold, is worn suspended from a velvet rib- 
bon on the neck. Fancy-shaped medallions with 
many pendants, an antique in enamel or mosaic, 
a cameo cutting on lapis or sardonyx, are more 
elegant than the commonly worn oval locket. A 
Roman gold locket with raised monogram is fur- 
nished for $30. Necklaces are delicate Venetian 
chains, or else thick gold beads. A row of grad- 
uated pearls with pendant, many strands of seed 
coral secured by a medallion clasp, and a double 
row of large turquoises are shown for evening 
jewelry. Bracelets are thick bands of gold with- 
out engraving, but inlaid with stones or enameled, 
and accompanied bx the inevitable pendants. 
New finger-rings are straight bands of gold enam- 
eled—a wreath encircling the finger. Eccentric- 
shaped medallions, long, ovals, squares, or dia- 
monds, are handsomer than the round old styles. 

There is a change in gentlemen’s jewelry. 
Small spiral studs are replaced by large, fiat, 
round buttons of yellow gold, quite plain, or else 
ornamented with profiles in relief. $3 is the 
price of each button, if plain. Two are enough, 
though many gentlemen wear three. Sleeve- 
buttons are very large and square, or oblong. 
A gold set, with Cesar profile, two studs and 
sleeve-buttons, is $30. Black onyx with pearl 
centres, large round sleeve-buttons and three 
studs, is $18. 


SILVER WARE. 


Among the smaller articles of silver chosen for 
presents is a pair of napkin-rings erect on feet, 
with a small bouquet-holder above the ring. 
These are of pure silver richly chased. Price 
$55. In a velvet-lined case is a pair of egg-cups 
shaped like a broken egg-shell. With small salt- 
stands and spoons the price is $35. Finger-vases 
with a branch of valley-lilies on each side, the 
lily-bells of silver almost as white as the natural 
flower, are $60 a pair. Salt-cellars on high 
stems of whitened silver are $5 each. Besides 
these were silver pepper-boxes; vases for a sin- 
gle flower; pickle-shells with gold lining, knife 
and fork; combination sets, consisting of pie- 
knife, fish-knife, crumb-scraper, ice-cream spoon, 
berry-spoon, and pickle-fork. A nut-bowl has 
squirrels climbing on the sides, a scoop, and a 
dozen picks with a tiny squirrel at the end of the 
handle. ‘Tea-spoons have round, slender han- 
dies with aJarge figure at the end. Thick stems 
that fill the hand elosed over them have sharp 
spikes for holding an ear of green corn eaten at 
table. 

FANCY GOODS FOR GIFTS. 


Among fancy goods appropriate for presents 
to a lady are the new-shaped fans. These are 
longest in the centre, and appear pointed when 
folded. Those of the fragrant myall wood, that 
suggests the perfume of violets, have the natural 
dark sticks alternating with violet silk; $3 50. 
A pretty white silk fan of the new shape has em- 
broidered vines and painted flowers. ‘The sticks 
are of imitation ivory; $7. Silk fans of solid 
color, to match the dress with which they are 
worn, are in good taste. They are perfectly 
plain, and ornamented afterward with the mono- 
gram of the owner. ‘ce $8 without the mon- 
ogram. More elabct. ce fans, with sticks of yel- 
low ivory or mother-oi-, 2arl, mounted with satin 
and lace, cost from $40 to $100. 

Many handsome articles are made of the light 
Turkish hickory. These are polished highly and 
lined with moiré or velvet. A compact box, in- 
laid with porcelain, opens out largely, showing 
drawers and shelves filled with writing materials; 
$40 in gold is the price. A smoker’s cabinet 
has cigar-holders of amber and meerschaum, a 
ease for tobacco, and an ash-receiver. There 
are work-boxes, card-cases, trays for books and 
papers, odor-cases, glove-boxes, and a pretty 
frame for the calendar, with the dates moved by 
rollers, all made of this satin-like wood. Book- 
racks for the table have a patent spring that 
closes tightly on the books. Made of oak with 
gilt ornaments, the price is $15: of rose-wood 
with porcelain paintings, $37; inlaid with mal- 
achite, $40. 

Fancy willow baskets of English manufacture 
are wadded and lined with silk and filled up with 
sewing implements of the best quality; $10 or 
$12. A small morocco case contains books ar- 
ranged for a methodical lady to keep her visiting 
list, diary, and cash accounts. Bonbonniéres of 
engraved glass or crystal mounted with gilt are 
filled with bonbons and serve after the holidays 
as jewel boxes. An elegant gift is a library set 
of bright ormolu studdec. with onyx or of oxyd- 
ized bronze; $85 to $165. Fancy bellows of 
scarlet lacquered wood with gilded Japanese or- 
naments are shown for the wood-fire that it is de 
rigueur to use in a library. Cases for papers on 
a desk are of Russian leather, green, or maroon 
with gilt; $10. 

The Russian leather goods are very handsome 
this season. A glove-box of green leather, with 
white moiré lining, has a glove-stretcher and 
places for two photographs; $15. Card-cases 
and pocket-books are of dark maroon or pale 
cream color. A monogram album, with ma- 
roon leather binding, is $2 75. Handsomely 
bound autograph albums cost from $3 to $5. 
The revived mania for collecting photographs 
of celebrities has developed many pretty devices 
for displaying pictures. A circular stand of or- 
molu has two rows of Russian leather frames fur 


showing a dozen cartes. Ormolu frames, en- 
ameled with blue, have closed fronts. holding 
two pictures, $6 to $10. Maroon and blue vel- 
vet frames are $4. Pocket cases of Russian 


; leather, folding very small, and ore from 





, Kinay & Co. ; 


| two to six pictures, cost from $3 to 


Large 
albums of green leather, mounted with steel, 
have four places for carte photographs, with im- 
perial pictures on the intervening pages; #19. 
The greatest novelty is half album and half 
music-box. When wound up sweet tunes are 
discoursed in the box, while the upper part dis- 
plays photographs. A small size costs $20; the 
largest is $50. 
TOYS. 

Looking over Kriss Kringle’s stores we find 
many pretty things for the little foiks. For the 
girls are bisque doll-heads, that copy admirably the 
young lady of theperiod’ They have round, aoe 4 
faces, peachy complexions, deep blue eyes, whic 
they open and shut in a most amusing way, real 
golden hair, arranged in chatelaines and frizzes, 
jeweled drops in their ears, and altogether a 
saucy knowing expression, as they turn their 
heads about in every direction. A velvet neck- 
lace conceals the joint by which the head turns. 
The smallest heads are $3 50, and range up- 
ward to $10. A doll, measuring twelve inches, 
with jointed limbs and arms-and a bisque head, 
is sold undressed for $15. China and wax dolls 
are far cheaper. ‘There are several patent dolls 
warranted not to break by falling, and to wash 
without fading; but we have little faith in any 
except the homely rubber dolls, clad in knitted 
garments, representing soldiers and shepherd- 
esses. Wardrobes with mirror doors, rose-wood 
bureaus with well- filled drawers, bedsteads, 
trunks, and, indeed, houses of all sorts, from 
simple cottages to grand mansions, are provided 
for dolly. ‘Tiny houses of wood are $3. Large 
ones, of tin, painted to imitate brown stone, 
with real doors and glass windows, and furnish- 
ed throughout, are $40. 

A large Santa Claus, in crimson robes and 
flowing white beard, bears a small Christmas- 
tree made of iron pipes, that are to be lighted 
with gas; price $20. Smaller Santas, clad in 
gray garments covered with snow, are to stand 
beside a Christmas pine ; $8 to $12. 

A handsome mechanical toy of French make 
is a balloon, with an aeronaut in his car, gayly 
dressed, and with flags flying. It is pei | 
from the ceiling by an invisible thread, and when 
wound up a fan is set in motion that keeps it 
moving around the room in a circle for five: min- 
utes; $10. An elephant, with a car of minia- 
ture people on his back, walks about the room 
with slow, majestic tread. The little figures 
dance as he moves ; $12. The Neptune, a pad- 
dle steamer, may be steered in uny direction by 
fixing the rudder to the desired course. A man 
on a velocipede seems to guide himself accord- 
ing to his own fancy, and when properly wound 
will run for fifteen minutes; $3. 

For the nursery are door swings, suspended 
from strong ropes, to be attached inside the door. 
There are straps back and front, to hold the 
child securely; $2. The self-operating swings 
used in Central Park are made small, and put 
in the nursery during cold weather; on the lawn 
in the summer. The motion is as easy and nat- 
ural as that of a rocking chair; $12. A see- 
saw has three wooden seats in an ornamental 
iron frame; price $12. A smaller. teeter-taw- 
ter, as the children say, is entirely of wood, and 
has but two seats; $6. 

A new toy for boys, and one that they can not 
break, is a blast gun that produces a loud report, 
but can not possibly hurt the child. It is made 
of iron, and costs $1. Leaping horses attached 
to a platform that they may not injure the car- 
pet are preferred to the ordinary rocking horses. 
These are in four sizes, costing from $14 to $25. 
Kehoe’s clubs of various sizes are shown for boys 
of all ages. A Zouave cap for a little soldier is 
sold for 75 cents, and a small knapsack marked 
‘*U. S.” is the same price. An outfit for a lit- 
tle fisherman has a net, rods, and bait-box. A 
jockey suit with cap, whip, belt, and high-topped 
boots, and a hunter’s suit with game-bag, horn, 
and gun, are also shown. ‘Tin trumpets are 
stained like pearl and opal, and shaped like sea 
monsters. Rattles for baby are of pearl, coral, 
or with jingling bells. 

e caricature toys are most ingeniously gro- 
tesque. Among these is a changing toy—a wo- 
man in gay costume; pull a string, and she is 
instantly transformed into a man; price $1 75; 
a girl of the period in paniers, chignon, and a 
sailor hat, looks through her glasses, and nods 
her head at the slightest movement; a peda- 
gogue in spectacles and high shirt-collar spanks 
an urchin on his knee, and shakes his head with 
determination ; a dandy nods admiringly as he 
ties his cravat before a mirror; an old woman 
moves her head sadly, and consoles herself with 
a pinch of snuff. 

More useful than these are the new instructive 
blocks with the alphabet on one side, animals and 
mosaic figures on the others. Building biocks 
of complicated designs are to teach larger boys 
something of architecture both ancient and mod- 
ern. From $1 to $5 is the price. A new puz- 
zle for little children is a book of colored pic- 
tures with part of the subjects left blank. The 
corresponding parts are found on another page, 
and the puzzle is to find them and place them 
where they belong. Price 50 cents. 

In the way of games there is the new Ameri- 
can game of skittles, very much like nine-pins ; 
a new quoit game in six colors; the Windsor 
ball game that may be played either in the open 
air or the house; and many arrangements for 
target practice, such as a net to catch balls, stakes 
over which rings are to be thrown. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Batt, Brack, & Co.; Browne & 
Spautpinec; ALtHor, Beromany, & Co.; 
and Tippars. 
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row fold of linen stitched on. 
From Fig. 59, Supplement, cut 
two pieces, allowi ing half an inch 
extra material for the hems-on the 
fronts ; from Fig. 60 cut 
one piece. Join the 
pieces with a double 
seam according to the 
corresponding figures on 
the pattern, lay the re- 
vers over along the dot- 
ted line on Fig. 59, and 
arrange the trim- 
ming in the man- 
ner shown by the 
illustration. 





Beret for Child under one 
Year old. 


Tus white cashmere be- 
ret has a revers of blue vel- 
yet, and is trimmed with two 
rosettes of blue velvet ribbon 
half an inch in width. It 
is fastened on the 
head by means of a 
white rubber cord. 
Cut of double cash- 
mere and thin lin- 
ing, with a thin 































































Fig. 3.—MAanner or MAKING SATIN 
Srirou ror Beti-PuLtt.—ENLarGeD. 
{See Page 829. ] 


Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING APPLI- 
CATION Rose For Bevi-Pute. 
ENLARGED.—{ See Page 829. ] 


layer of wadding, each an oval piece ten 
inches long and-nine inches wide. Be- 
tween one of the layers of cashmere and 
the thin lining first commence in the 
middle and sew in a winding cord, and 
then lay on the wadding and the other 
piece of cashmere, which serves as lining. 
Lay the outer edge in little pleats to fit 


Fichu for Girl from 8 to 10 
Years old. 

Tue trimming of this fine muslin fichu 
consists of ruffles an inch and a half wide 
on the under, and an inch wide on the 
upper edge, laid in narrow pleats. Each 
ruffle is headed with Valenciennes inser- 
tion half an inch wide, and this again with 


Hoop FoR CHILD UNDER ONE Berett-For CHILD UNDER ONE Beret with Hoop ror CuiLp 
YEAR OLD. YEAR OLD. UNDER ONE YEAR OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and Mg ae ~ “igen 
meut, No. XIIL., Figs. 62 and 63. ment, No, XIV., Fig 
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Casumere Scarr with Netrep 
Guirure TRIMMING. 


CasHMERE SCARF WITH CROCHET 
anp Tatrep Frince. 

the head, and join it with a revers, 
two inches wide, of bias velvet, foun- 
dation interlining, and cashmere lin- 
ing. Lastly, line the beret with white 
lastring, and set on two velvet ribbon 
rosettes as shown by the illustration. 


‘ Ficuu wit Revers ror GIRL 
Cushmere Scarf with Netted : . 
uipure Trimming. From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


; ; For pattern see Supplement, 
Tuts violet cashmere scarf is forty Ne XL, Figs. Ce and 60. 


inches long and twelve inches wide. 


Valenciennes edging of the same width. 
Fasten in front with a bow of pink rib- 
bon. Fig. 61, Supplement, gives the 
pattern of half the fie hu. 


Satin Ribbon and Lace Cravat. 


Ficnvu ror Girt rrom 8 to 10 Tus cravat consists of a piece of 

YEARS OLD. Lucifer satin, ribbon thirty-five inches 
long and an.inch and a half wide, woven 
with a narrow gold band on the edges. 
The ends of the ribbon are hemmed, 
and each of them is trimmed with a 
piece of white Valenciennes lace five 


For pattern see § ts 9a 
No. XII 































Satrx Rippon anp Lace Cravar. 


The ends are trimmed with a pointed border of neited guipure worked 
with violet twisted wool. The border is finished on the bottom with a 
fringe of the same wool four inches long. For the border make a strip 
of straight netting twenty-two squares wide. This is worked from 
the illustration and the design for Netted Gnipure Border for Rochet, 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 44, p. 693, in such a manner 
that it shall form points on both sides. ‘To produce this result, 
work from the same design both the pointed rounds, consist- 
ing of stars and arrow figures, and also the point de toile 
squares of the pointed round between ; then work the founda- 
tion between in point d’esprit, as shown by the designated illus- 
iration, Cut away the surplus netting foundation, work one 
pointed side on the scart 
in button-hole stitch, 
cut the cashmere away 
under the border, work 
the other pointed side 
in button-hole stitch; 
and tie in the fringe. 


Cashmere Scarf 
with Crochet and 
Tatted Fringe. 

Tus red cashmere 
searf is forty inches long 
and twelve inches wide, 
and is trimmed with a 
fringe four inches wide 
made of red twisted 
wool, with a_ border 
worked in crochet and 
tatting. For the manner 
of working this fringe 
see Fig. 3, p. 756, Har- 
pers Bazar, Vol. IL., 
No. 48, and the append- 
ed description. The 
fringe and border may, 
of course, be made wider 
or narrower, as desired, 


Fichu with Revers 
for Girl from 4 
to 6 Years old. 


Tuis fine muslin fichu 
is trimmed on the edge 
with a double box-pleat- 
ed muslin ruffle edged 
with narrow lace and 
headed with a narrow 
embroidered strip of 
points worked on fine, 


Fig. 1.—Manrerer ror Evperty Lapy:—Back. linen; these are again Fig. 2.—Mantecer ror Evpertry Lapy.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1 and 2. headed with a very nar- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 1.—FLannet Briovuse.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 51-53. 


inches long and three inches wide, which is gathered on the up- 
per edge and sewed tegether at the ends. ‘The edging is headed 
with a rosette of Lucifer satin ribbon half an inch wide, under whieh 
is set a tassel of silk of the same color and gold threads. The il- 
lustration clearly shows the manner of tying the bow. ‘The cravat 
may, of course, be made of any other color to match the dress. 
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sn E j wide pleated flounce. Black 
Fig. 1.—Ctose-Firrine Jacket with Revers,—Front. P 
For pattern and description see Supplement; No. IL, Figs. 3-9, 
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Fig. 2.—Rosetre 
For Lamp SHADE. 
Fut. Size. 
[See First Page. } 


Ladies’ Winter 
Toilettes. 
See illustration on 
double page. 

Att the mantelets 
and paletots seen 
in these illustrations 
may be made of tricot 
beaver, ladies’ cloth, 
velvet, plash, cash- 
mere, etc., or of the 
same stuff as the 
dress, thinly wadded. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or 
Brack anp Gray 
Strrirep Sirk. Man- 
telet of black cash- 
mere, wadded and 
‘lined with silk. The 
bottom of the man- 
telet, as well as the 
cape, which ends in 
the middle of the 
back, where each side 
is laid over in a pleat 
and finished with a 
bow, is trimmed with 
a bias flounce of cash- 
mere four inches wide 
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and gros grain piping Fig. 2.—Fraxyet Biovsr.—Back. 
The back of the man- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 51-58. 


telet is trimmed with 
aigros grain ruche, and is ornamented with silk cord and a tas saque is laid in a deep box-pleat in the middle of the back. ‘The 
sel. Gray felt round hat and gray gauze veil. casaque is trimmed with black lace six inches wide, which ex- 
Fig. 2.—Dress or Vieret Porrix. Black velvet sack, tends up the waist, forming bretelles. 
trimmed with two widths of black lace; one four and the other 
six inches wide, and gros grain bows. A narrow strip of gros 
grain, pleated a /a vieille, covers the side seam of the sack. Black 
lace bonnet, trimmed with black feathers and violet flowers. 
Fig. 3.—Gray CasHmerEe Dress, trimmed on the bottom 
with three pleated ruffles of the same material. Gray velvet cloth 
casaque, looped at the side, and trimmed with velvet piping and 


Lace belt and bow. 
Black velvet round hat trimmed with black lace. 


Fig. 7.—Dress or Licut anp Dark Brown Srripep SILK. 
The skirt is trimmed with a flounce, laid in thin box-pleats at 
regular intervals. Casaque with cape and flowing sleeves of brown 
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Fig. 3.—SecTION OF sIMULATED Grass Mosaic FoR 
Lame Suape.—Futy Size.—{See First Page. } 


black cord fringe three inches 
wide. Grebe muff. Gray vel- 
vet bonnet trimmed with black 
lace, black velvet ribbon, and 
pink roses. 

lig. 4.—Dress or Biack 
CASHMERE, trimmed on the 
bottom with a wide pleated 
flounce of the same material. 
Casaque of dark green tricot 
beaver, looped several times, 
and trimmed with ruffles and 
fan-shaped bows of black gros 
grain. Passementerie buttons 
and silk tassels complete the 
trimming. Tat of dark green 
velvet, trimmed with black 
lace. 

Fig. 5.— Dress or Bive 
Sercr. The front breadth is 
trimmed with four graduated 
flounces of the same width. 
A flounce extends on each 
side of these, and simulates a 
tunic. Casaque of steel-blue 
ladies’ cloth, trimmed with 
pleated velvet, velvet piping 
and bows, and velvet fringe. 
Black plush muff. Black vel- 
vet bonnet, trimmed with lace 
and violets. 

Fig. 6.—Dress or Dark 
GREEN Poutt pe Sorr, trim- 
med on the bottom with a 


velvet casaque with flowing 
sleeves. The skirt of the ca- 


Fig. 2.—C.iosr-Fittine Jacket witn Revers.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs. 
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velveteen, trimmed with bias folds of brown vel- 
veteen and brown fringe. Brown velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with black lace and yellow roses. 

Fig. 8.—Dress or Dark Green Serce, 
trimmed on the bottom with a wide 
flounce. Short casaque of gray tricot beaver, 
looped at the sides, and trimmed with pleated 
ruffies, rosettes, loops, and piping of gros grain. 
Chinchilla muff. Gray felt round wes with gray 
feather. 

Fig. 9.—Dress of Viotet ginen, trimmed 
with three pleated flounces of the same matérial. 
Black ladies’ cloth casaque, gathered in a pouf 
behind. ‘The side-pieces of the casaque are 
shorter than the back, and the front simulates a 
yest. The trimming consists of a pleated frill 
of gros grain an inch and a half wide, buttons 
of the same, and heavy silk cord. Black velvet 
hat, with violet gauze veil. 

Fig. 10.—Dress oy Apricot Porttiy. Black 
velvet casaque, with flowing sleeves, trimmed 
with lace five inches wide. Apricot velvet bon- 
net, trimmed with black lace. 





YOUTH’S FAREWELL. 


WueEw love is young, and life is strong, 
The minutes sing a siren song; 
The harp, the trumpet, and the lute, 
The pipe or string, all seem to suit 

A long, an endless day. 


‘The music of the fleeting hour 
ws jocund health to lady's bower; 


And dances on its way. 


To this soon shows the other side, 

For that which comes to can divide; 

Soft youth dies out by living on, 

The pressure and the kiss are gone, 
And flies the word ‘‘ Farewell.” 


s&s young youth flags, the watchers see 
How all-good gifts wing-makers be ; 
They yield a taste, and then they die, 
As flavors pass the palate by, 

* — In eestasy’s farewell. 


So must youth float toward age and night, 
See grief, taste death, hear loves take flight, 
And flying coo ‘‘ Farewell.” 





THE EVERGREEN MESSAGE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


RE are few things more dreary than to 
ride through the cold and darkness of a win- 
ter’s night on a railroad train. ‘The icy blast 
freezes you as yon essay to mitigate the horror 
of bad air by an inch of open window. Dim, 
fantastic shapes glide out of the darkness and 
vanish as you speed by. A sense of rushing 
blindly at the unseen comes over the mind. It 
is as if some comet in headlong race had canght 
up and whirled off a victim. Far away you see 
the flash of candles in distant windows, and 
somehow it adds to your forlornity, There is 
cheer and comfort in which you have no share, 
and people are warm and happy; while you, a 
homeless wanderer following the track of an ir- 
ible monster, just graze the edge of their 
circle and are borne away again. And then the 
monster gives a shriek which the night re-echoes ; 
and if there is a burden on your heart it grows 
heavier, and the little troubles of every day which 
it is so easy to fight by sunlight crowd in upon 
you, and every thing seems gloomy and over- 
whehning. 

It was in something of this eerie mood that 
Georgie Ware, !ying back in her seat, with one 
soft cheek pillowed on her muff, watched the 
onter darkness glide by as the express train bore 
her northward one cold December night. Her 
cousin beside her was fast asleep, the fresh coun- 
try.roses of her face undimmed by even the long 
day's travel, But Georgie was not of the sleepy 
kind, and, forced vivacity being no longer called 
for, her face had fallen into many listless lines 
sad to see in one so young. For she was only 
nineteen-—this girl was counting herself so 
unhappy—and, strange to say, it is often in very 
early youth that life’s burdens seem heaviest and 
most inevitabie, aud youth’s bright possibilities 
are least realized. 

f am afraid we older people would hardly 
reckon Georgie’s case so pitiable. She had 
health, beauty, an abundant tome, ki kind ow ged 
all ‘sorts of tastes, faculties, half. 
life et! "in its bud. ig tag ie 
and Allan Beckwith had quarreled and broken 
off their engagement ;-but that was no uncom- 
mon sorrow. ‘Temper on one side, pride on the 
other, the well-meant interference of mutual 


of her, and a great tear-stain 
dimmed the aga fur which pillowed her cheek. 


It She pulled down her veil, and 
a - wouldn’t wake up for a long time 
It was not yee the lamps 
of the Sal iealen flared in her face that 
she rhe rome herself; and by that time ‘‘ Cousin 
the wonder of style and com- 

Ss so impressed her youthful fancy. 
was on the platform. Further on stood 


en cite Vermont trotters, and the sleigh with 
its hot bricks and buffalo-robes ; and as the bells 





jingled and the powdery snow new along their 
rapid course Georgie’s spirits rose. She half be- 
lieved her recent discomposure a dream born of 
cold and fatigue. ‘‘I shall be-all right again 
now,” she said to herself, as they drove up to 
the door. : 

A warm welcome awaited them in the ample 
old homestead, ‘The hall stove flashed its big 
eye of isinglass upon them as t 
noble hickory fires blazed and crackled in each 
chimney. Cheery red reflections danced on the 
snowy table-cloth, and glinted from the bright 
silver tea-pot got out to do them honor. And 
how delicious was the anomalous meal to taste 
and smell—savory chicken, potatoes bursting 
their brown jackets, tea, smoking omelet, fresh 
squash-pies. Nothing was ever better; and 
Georgie surprised herself by clearing her plate 
with what her uncle called ‘‘ a real Green Mount- 
ain appetite.” 

‘*The girls are so glad to have you back in 
time for the church dressing,” said aunty to her 
daughter. ‘‘ Alice James was here to-day to see 
about it, and when I told her that Georgie was 
coming with you she hoped for help from her 
too. i told her very likely she could give them 
some new ideas. I suppose the city churches 
are splendid, Georgie. Did you ever assist in 
dressing one ?” $ 

No, Georgie never had. There were ‘‘men” 
that did them, she stated, vaguely; but she 
roused herself to tgke an interest, as it seemed 
expected of her, and the conversation flowed 
easily along with little local gossipings for Hat- 
ty’s benefit and occasional explanations for her 
own. After a while she began to get a glimpse 
of the state of things. The parish boasted a new 
clergyman, it seemed. ‘‘A most lovely young 
man,” aunty said; and ‘‘ Unmarried of course,” 
Georgie added to herself, ‘‘else there wouldn't 
be all this fuss about him.” This, his first Christ- 
mas in Kinnicutt, was to be celebrated with all 
pomp and circumstance, it seemed. And ques- 
tions and answers about ground-pine, and laurel, 
and hemlock, and ivy, and who was to get the 
holly berries for the font, and who the bitter- 
sweet for the arches, and Alice this, and Carry 
that, and Jack 8 body, who d quite an 
important person, flew to and fro till she grew 
quite confused. Aunty pronoynced her sleepy, 
and suggested bed, which proposal she gladly 
aceepted, and soon, tucked under a down quilt 
with the pleasant glow of the embers flickering 
upon her pillows, she was sleeping a long dream- 
less sleep, refreshing alike to mind and body. 

The sun was pouring in yellow bars through 
the blinds when she awoke. Outdoors all was 
crisp and sparkling. 

‘“*T will make a new start to-day,” she said to 
herself. *‘ Here, tee ah is so pleasant and they 
are all so kind, it mustabe easy to forget.” Braced 
by this resolve, she went down so bright and 
graceful and charming that uncle, fairly be- 
witched, went about chanting her praises to all 
his cronies, and aunty couldn’t say enough in 
her favor. 

‘* Not a bit spoiled or stuck up; so fond of the 





country, it was wonderful, such a belle as she | 


had been!” And every one who called re-echo- 
ing the same story, quite a furore arose in the 
village concerning ‘‘ the young lady from New 
York.” 

It was easy to charm others. Georgie had al- 
ways found it so; to charm herself was harder. 
The old pain ached still, a little duller, perhaps, 
but it was there. She persevered heroically, and 
threw herself into all that was going forward. 
The girls of Kinnicutt were a bright, unaffected 
set, well-mannered and well-informed, a little 
more solicitous about their trimming and the 
patterns of their gowns than city girls, perhaps ; 
but quite as nice and capable in all respects. 
Such momentous questions as, “‘ Is there any new 
way of making sleeves?’ ‘‘ Are skirts pleated or 
gathered now?” were often asked her—points 
which she had been in the habit of leaving so 
entirely to the option of her dress-maker that she 
hardly knew what to answer at first ; but she was 
obliging, suggested, advised, lent her patterns 
right and left, as an authority of fashion should, 
and grew very popular. As a fancy-work wo- 
man her assistance was invaluable. Half the 
Christmas surprises in the neighborhood owed 
their lustre to her. She even, in pursuance of 
her resolve, inflicted a needless suffering upon 
herself by taking in hand the slippers she had 
begun for Allan to finish for her uncle. What 
fun they two had taken over those slippers, with 
their graceful design of blue bachelor’s-buttons, 
and golden wheat-ears on a deep red ground! 
How Allan had laughingly made her promise to 
work another pair next year, with a device more 
suitable for a married man! Every stitch she 
set in them was like a stab of memory. Her 
lips would press tightly together sometimes with 
inward pain, but she would not give in. If res- 
olution could do it she was bound to be cured. 

The Rev. Alfred Latimer proved, ~s she had 
guessed, an unmarried man. ‘‘ An unmarried 

riest,"” was what he would have called himself. 

resh from a High Church Seminary, Kinnicutt 
was having the benefit of what might be termed 
the ‘‘ foliated Gothic” portion of his career. An 
atmosphere of ornamental detail pervaded all his 
ministrations. Carving, flowers, little symbolic 
designs, decorated his-old church at every possi- 
ble point. ‘The ancient choir had been disband- 
ed, and a chorus of Gregorian-chanting Sunday- 
school scholars, in white dresses, replaced them. 
His own words of inexperience were delivered 
from aloft in a snowy surplice, with the addition 
of an embroidered stole, and it. was whispered 
about that ‘‘intoning” would soon be added to 
the attractions of the service. For the rest, he 
was as good and well-meaning a young fellow as 
could be found any where, and when time and 
work had ripened him, bade fair to make a most 
excellent and useful parish clergyman. Mean- 


| time the young ladies of his parish thought him 





perfection, as he was—embroidered his altar | 


cloths, copied his geguflexions, and entered heart 
and soul into the design of making this Christ- 
mas festival the most beautiful and complete 
ever. known in the place. The choristers were 
i night and day, in the execution of an 
elaborate anthem. ‘The Sunday-school was +o 
be delighted with a Christmas-tree, and beaute- 
‘kind were on foot for the 


ins-designs-of-erery 
transformation of the church building into a mir- 


acle of greenness and beauty. 

All hands were impressed into the service. 
Georgie, with her educated taste and deft fingers, 
was.a most valuable reinforcement. She hardly 
knew holly from hemlock ; but that was no mat- 
ter, the girls said, and her * feeling for religious 
art” was. what the Rev. Alfred denominated as 
truly wonderful. He was as much charmed as 
others by the sweet face and manner of the pret- 
ty stranger; but Georgie had no heart to flirt, 
and, with gentle indifference, let opportunities es- 
cape her which many a village’ belle would have 
grasped at with secret transport. 

Christmas-eve was upon them almost before 
they were aware. The slippers were finished, 
and folded away. Hatty, floundering through 
her last preparations, made loud complaints of 
the necessity of giving up the afternoon to the 
church, where much remained to be done in the 
way of finishing-touches. She was not quite as 
much a convert to the new order of things as 
some of her friends, perhaps because her mind 
was preoccupied by another image—no other 
than the ‘‘ Jack Somebody” of the first evening, 
whose importance Georgie had soon learned to 
distinguish and recognize. But that is neither 
here nor there in our story. 

Only a few scattered workers appeared in the 
church as the girls opened the heavy arched door. 
Evidently something was wrong. ‘‘ Isn’t it too 
bad ?” more than one eager voice began at once. 
‘* John Mills has driven over to Kinnicutt Hol- 
low after some old college friend of his, who is 
coming up for Christmas on the Boston train, 
and Jack and Harry Wood went with him. I 
think it’s horrid of them when there is all this to 
do. And Kitty Myers has a cold, and Annie 
Vilbert a dress-maker ; and how we are ever go- 
ing to raise all these heavy wreaths without any 
gentlemen:to help us, I can’t imagine.” 

‘*'The wreaths are not finished yet, are they ?” 
asked Hatty. 

‘*Not quite; but they will be in an hour.” 

** And when is John coming back—and the 
rest of them ?” 

‘* By three, I suppose—or half past three at 
latest. John left word that he would come down 
at once, and bring his friend too, who was a cap- 
ital hand at such things. But, dear me, there'll 
be no time; it gets dark by five.” 

**T think there will,” said Georgie, encoura- 
gingly. ‘‘ Suppose we divide at once, and go to 
work, and have every thing ready to be put up 
the moment Mr. Mills gets here. That will give 
almost two hours before dark, and we coudd raise 
a candle or two, I suppose, if the worst came to 
the worst.” 

Girls like a leader. They cheered up at once. 
The coils of heavy wreath were drawn forward, 
and a busy party fell to work upon them, An- 
other was detailed to wreathe the door and the 
clock above it with ground-pine. The long strip 
which was to arch the chancel Georgie took in 
hand herself. It was to bear the Christmas 
text, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men,” upon it in let- 
ters covered with leaves of fresh ivy ; and it was 
both a slow and a delicate job to do these nicely, 
and preserve their graceful form and arrange- 
ment. ‘‘ But Miss Ware is just the person for 
it,” pronounced the girls. ‘‘She does every 
thing so beautifully. Begin at this end, please, 
dear, and before long the rest will come, and we 
will set some one to work at the other end, you 
know.” 

So Georgie began. Bright orange and pur- 
ple rays streamed through the chancel window, 
and tinted her fair hair as with an aureola as 
she stood at her work, All was quiet and 
hushed. Little murmurs came from the distance 
where the others in low tones talked over their 
labor. The air was full of the fresh, aromatic 
perfume of the greens. A gentler, calmer mood 
fell over her than had been habitual of late. How 
happy she and Allan were to have been together 
this Christmas !—‘‘ were to have been” —oh, the 
ineradicable power of a few words! For the 
first time the thought came over her—was not 
part of the blame of this sad separation hers? 

Carefully and slowly, while musing thus, she 
trained and fastened the ivy over the “ Glory 
be;” but as she began the next word a name 
struck her ear. The door had opened—a party 
had come in—and some one at the end of the 
church was saying, ‘‘ Mr. Beckwith!” 

Was it a mistake? No. Again she heard it. 
“ How very nice! Mr. Beckwith has often done 
it, he says, Hatty ;” and before the first shocked 
feeling had passed over her, it was renewed with 
tenfold strength, for a voice answered—a voice 
she knew—there could be no mistake now—and 
the words were: ‘‘I shall be happy, I am sure. 
Any thing I can do?” ‘The next moment the 
whole party were coming up the aisle. 

There was no escape. For one instant she 
looked wildly about—the next the little hands, 
with instinctive self-control, were pursuing their 
task, fashioning the ivy leaves over the letter 
ime & m4 This way, please,” she heard Alice 
James saying. ‘Since you understand the art 
you shall help at the end of this long thing, Mr. 
Beckwith, Miss Ware is doing the other. By- 
the-way, you haven’t been introduced yet. Miss 
Ware, Mr. Beckwith.” She bent her head. 
Without raising her eyes she saw by the little 
shocked start in Allan's bow that the meeting 
was as unexpected to,him as to her. ‘* You 
mustn't stop to talk to Miss Ware now,” cried 


| Alice, ‘‘ there is so much to do!” and the next 





moment they were busy at the other end of the 
chancel rail. It was over! Allan and she had 
met as strangers. She might go on with her 
task now. as best she could, 

‘There was no one to watch the tremulous fin- 
gers or the flushing and paling of the fair face 
whose eyelids never lifted from their task. The 
others had gone away to the far end of the 
church, whence came a great buzzing and con- 
sulting as the festoons were lifted to the organ 
gallery. ‘The waning light warned every body 
to unusual exertion. Hatty and Jack, the only 
idle ones, had retired to a distant pew hte study 
the effect,” as they said. And there were she 
and Allan at either end of that lopg text, draw- 
ing nearer to each other with every word—she 
and Allan and Alice James! It was like a 
dreadful dream to stand there, so outwardly 
composed, so inwardly miserable, and hear them 
chattering gayly. To be sure the badinage on 
Allan’s side was uneasy and forced enough; but 
she was not sufficiently mistress of her thoughts 
to detect it. It’ was heartless, insulting, she 
said to herself; and once she stopped short with 
a little sudden’ gasp, and then, startled, resumed 
her task feverishly. Only one person ‘noted the 
short pause. Mr. Beckwith was not too much 
engrossed with his fair neighbor to glance oc- 
casionally at their co-worker, and the brief strug- 
gle did not escape him. Something rose in his 
throat for a minute and choked the gay sally 
on his lips, aud just then, ‘* Alice—Alice—we 
want you!” resounded from the other end of the 
aisle, and with an apologetic look Alice laid 
down her leaves and vanished. Allan and 
Georgie were left alone with only three words 
of the Christmas message to separate them. 
Those words were, ‘‘ Peace, Good-Will.” 

With quivering touch Georgie fastened the 
first leaf on the great capital ‘‘P.” Peace— 
how alien the idea seemed to her feeling !—how 
far away and disturbed the impression of that 
blessed birth-night of whose song it was the bur- 
den! And yet some influence seemed to stream 
from the sweet word and enter her heart, All 
her soul suddenly grew tender. Standing thus 
—they two, once so near, still, as her heart 
whispered, so dear, the message of love and 
charity actually in their hands—could they part 
without at least one friendly look or word of 
reconciliation? She felt it to be impossible. 
Pride melted. Flushing deeply she raised her 
eyes. At the same moment Allan took a hasty 
step forward. Over the word ‘‘ Peace” their 
hands met. 

Their hands—their eyes. Through the dawn- 
ing mist in hers she saw the look in his—love, 
sorrow, hope, pleading. ‘‘ Oh, Georgie, forgive 
me,” she heard him: say; and, with a little sob, 
she answered, ‘* Oh, Allan, it was I.” 

Blinded by happy tears, she felt herself drawn 
behind the shelter of the high carved reading- 
desk. Side by side they sat on its step, and in 
low, whispered tones all was told and explained 
—the ‘‘all,” which seemed so foolish, so trifling 
now, but which, only yesterday, had stood like 
a wall of adamant between their hearts. Few 
words were needed. Long pauses of eloquent 
silence came between them. Once a little 
sound broke the silence—not much louder than 
the chirp of the tiniest bird, and something like 
it. I don’t know what the Rev. Alfred would 
have said to such proceedings in a church. ‘lo 
them it was as a sacred seal upon their reuaion, 
and the old building took no more notice of it 
than if it had indeed been ‘‘ Righteousness and 
Peace” which kissed each other. 

So sweet was the trance that they might, for 
aught I know, have been sitting there to this 
day, had not a babble of voices broken in upon 
them. A reinforcement of workers was coming ; 
all was finished except the text. 

**Miss Ware. Where is Miss Ware? Qh, 
there you are, sitting down to rest. That's 
right; you must be tired enough after standing 
the whole afternoon. No, don't get up; don't 
do any thing more about it. You’ve been so 
kind already, Sit still, and we will have it done 
in no time. 

But do you think Georgie would listen to any 
such proposition? No, indeed. Nobody but 
herself and Allan must finish those blessed 
words over which, as over a bridge, God had 
sent their lost happiness back to them. 

The rest stood by and watched how beautifully 
they did it; and how beautifal, in the waning 
light, looked Georgie’s fair head, with its flush- 
ed cheeks, eyes starry with happiness, and lips 
tremulous with. secret bliss. The last leaf was 
sewn on the last letter, the text was lifted to 
its place, and, gathering and brushing away the 
débris before them, the gay crowd dispersed, 
leaving the church to sleep in silence till wak- 
ened by its Christmas bells. 

There's little more to say. Uncle didn’t get 
his slippers. Dear old gentleman, he never 
knew what he lost; and as he had four other 
pairs presented him by various female relations, 
we needn’t pity him much. Georgie’s sudden 
intimacy with *‘ Mr. Beckwith” awakened great 
surprise in the village; and explanation involved 
so much that she thought best to let it alone, and 
submit to be called ‘‘a case” by sundry severe 
old ladies. The truth leaked out after a time, 
of course, as truths do; and then these same 
old ladies turned round and called her a ‘‘ bless- 
ed young cretur,” which was a comfort, in its 
way. When that revelation took place the Rev. 
Alfred Latimer found a good deal to say about 
“earnest work for the Church having been a 
bond of reconcilement between men for centu- 
ries,” in which remark the little man probably 
‘* builded better than he knew;” and he and all 
Kinnicutt were exceedingly gratified when Allan 
and Georgie came up next year to be quietly 
married at the very altar where once before they 
had joined hands. ‘‘It was because it was old 


Mr. Ware’s birth-place,” people said; and Mrs. 
Grundy, in New York, who couldn’t compre- 
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hend the use of a wedding without Brown and 
Jauch, asseverated that-‘‘ for her part she had 
no sympathy with such sentimentality.” But 
Allan and Georgie didn’t mind Mrs. Grundy, 
and (perhaps) as @ consequence, they are very 
happy to this day, and bid fair to continue so 
for a long time to come. 





MRS. BURTON’S MINCE-MEAT. 


RS. BURTON was not exactly poor, nei- 
ther was she as rich as Croesus, but she 
continued to preserve the happy medium ‘‘ of no- 
thing too much,” by dint of frugal ways and in- 
dustrious habits. Consequently, mince-pies were 
not an everyday affair in the house; it took an 
occasion as great as Christmas or Thanksgiving 
to call them into existence. But as times were 
a trifle harder with her than usual, as one of her 
sources of income had fallen short, it was put to 
the family vote: ‘* Shall we have mince-pies for 
Christmas?” Of course there was no dissen- 
tient voice, but a unanimous ‘‘ Yea.” Nan de- 
clared for them, Elle clapped for them, Tim ex- 
ploded into ‘* Hunkydori!” 

So the mince-pies became a fixed fact. Then 
began such a counting of cost, such a scamper- 
ing upon errands, such a weighing out of “‘ cin- 
namon, allspice, nutmeg, and cloves;” such a 
consultation with Miss Leslie and Miss Beecher! 
Then Elle sat up after bedtime to stone the rai- 
sins, and I have faith to believe that Tim did not 
neglect the opportunity. ‘Then the household 
fell to chopping; Mrs. Burton chopped the suet, 
Betty chopped the meat, Elle chopped the apples, 
Tim came near having his fingers chopped. Nan 
shaved the citron. Every body was interested 
and excited ; and Tim went so far as to exchange 
a promise to pay in turnovers for a jews-h 
with one of his cronies. Altogether there hadn't 
been such a sensation since the Fourth of July, 
when the cat lapped up the cream, and Tim 
broke the eggs, and the green-grocer had sold all 
the lemons that were to have been turned into 
ice-cream for the family delectation. 

But Mrs. Burton designed a portion of her 
mince-pies as the widow's mite toward other 
Christmas dinners beside her own. ‘There was 
Mrs. Murphy, the washer-woman, with a fam- 
ily on her hands—a family that ate ¢rusts and 
leavings, and thought they had fared generous- 
ly—a family where the rent was always over- 
due, the fire always low, and the flour fluctua- 
ting; where butter was an accident of the day, 
and where sugar was seldom at home; a family 
perpetually out at the toe and down at the heel. 
She meant that this distressed portion of human- 
ity should share in her Christmas dainties, as 
well as old Miss Brooks, who was bedridden and 
lived on an annuity of fifty dollars a year, nobody 
knew and few inquired how; then there was to 
be a turnover for little Jack, who piled in the 
winter's wood and made the paths; and another 
for the chimney-sweep., So, you see, Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s pies had small chance of going a-begging, 
though there were no maw like Tim’s at home. 

But nobody could justly estimate the pleasure 
which the concoction of this compound gave to 
the household, separately and collectively; one 
might almost declare that it was a fair equiva- 
lent for the cost and trouble involved. Tim cal- 
culated to a mathematical certainty the number 
of pies that could be made from a given quantity 
of mince-meat, how many sixths of the same 
would be likely to fall to his share; while Nan 
confessed that she always felt as if the baking of 
mince-pies gave an odor of respectability to the 
premises. Mrs. Burton listened to their nonsense, 
and gently hinted that if her income continued 
to decrease there might come a time when pies 
would be in the vocative. In the mean while 
Tim received a feruling for unruly conduct at 
school, Elle tore her gown on a nail, and Nan 
fell to the foot of her class ; altogether, one might 
say that the prospect of mince-pies was demor- 
alizing. 

“1 think,” said Mrs. Burton to herself, “I'll 
drop a line to Cousin Jane, and ask her to come 
down to Christmas; it’s years since we ate a 
mouthful together. And here are the pies.” 

And so Christmas drew near, with clear breezy 
skies and a crackling of fallen snow. The town 
was divided on the dinner question. Farmers 
rattled into market with loads of poultry and 
apples; eggs were worth their weight in gold ; 
provision stores were festooned with chickens, 
with bunches of celery,*and wreaths of onions. 
Little beggar-girls, wrapped in rags, feasted their 
eyes on the spectacle, and shivered with longing. 
Every body .was carrying home a turkey; pan- 
tries were overflowing with savory morsels. Even 
old Mr. Brewer, whose wife couldn’t move a fin- 
ger for rheumatism, had baked a cranberry tart 
all by himself, and had roasted a very lean chick- 
en before going off to his day’s work ; for to-mor- 
row was a holiday, in which he could wheel Mrs. 
Brewer out upon the street for a breath of fresh 
air, the best Christmas she could have, poor 
soul! 

Mrs. Burton brought out her mince-meat this 
morning in its earthen pan; put on her apron, 
rolled up her sleeves, took out the bread-board 
and rolling-pin, and sifted her flour. 

‘*'There’s not a bit of shortening in the house, 
marm,” protested Betty, returning from an in- 
vestigation of the pantry. 

“Put on your hood, Betty, and run to the 
grocer’s,” returned her mistress. How slight a 
thing turns the scale; but for this unlucky fall- 
ing short of the ‘‘shortening,” the Burton pies 
might have been a success. While Betty was 
gone, and it was a good half mile away, Mrs. 
Burton, in order to improve the time, went to 
put the guest chamber to rights; to see that there 
was no dust on the window-ledges, no speck on 
the white counterpane. While she was thus 
en she heard steps below. ‘‘Betty,” she 
called, ‘‘is that you? Back so soon?” 





Nobody answered ; but then Betty was grow- | 
ing a little deaf; she would go down presently, | 
This picture was somewhat awry; the toilette- 
covers had not been replaced ; she must see about 
these things while she thought about them, for 
Cousin Jane was “> a wuntaae 
good housekeeping. Just ie 
came louder; she went to the landing then and 
looked down; a strange woman, with a great 
bundle tucked under her shawl, was standing at 
the bottom of the stairs. 

‘*Would you like some right tart apples to- 
day, marm ?” she asked, looking up. There was 
a peck measure on the kitchen-table running over 
with Baldwins, which she must have seen on her 
wa: gh. 
if We are supplied with apples,” returned Mrs, 
Burton, ruefully. r 

‘¢ Then have ye the matter of an old gown to 
cover a poor body! Old shoes, cloak, hood, or 
any thing to keep out the frost?” 

**T’ll see,” said the widow; when one was 
about to render thanks for the benefits and bless- 
ings of the year, was it not well to remember the 
poor? So she went to overhaul her clothes-press, 
from whence she abstracted a morning wrapper 
of her own, some garments the children had out- 
grown, and some bilious-looking flannels. ‘*‘ If 
my pies were only baked,” she thought, * I would 
put one into the bundle for a surprise.” Then 
she carried her budget down stairs and let the 
woman out at the end door, going herself into 
the parlor to close the shutter before returning to 
the kitchen. Presently Betty came in, slamming 
the door after her. 

‘‘There were so many customers,” said she, 
‘*T couldn't get along sooner: one was a-buyi 
crackers; t’other had a pinch of f pepper s i 
Murphy’s boy was getting a dust of salt-pork. I 
thought to goodness you'd say I was makifig 
of it.” 

‘They went into the kitchen together; Betty 
buttered the plates, while Mrs. Burton put the 
pastry together and tried a bit on the griddle. 
Betty having pronounced it as rich as cream, she 
proceeded to line a plate, and was just reaching 
out to fill it, when— 

“* Betty,” said she, ‘‘ what have you done with 
the mince-meat ?” 

‘* Laws, Miss, I hain’t teched it. It was right 
at your hand when.I went out; I thought, may- 
be, you'd put it up out of the way of the cat, 
knowing her tricks.” 

‘*T don't remember it; look in the pantry, 


Betty.” 
There hain’t been no dog nor 


** None here. 
any thing in?” 

** A dog wouldn't eat dish and all. There's 
been a beggar-woman in, though—it couldn’t be 
—I gave her some clothes, and she was so grate- 
ful. She wanted to sell me apples. She looked 
as honest as the day.” 

** Looks is deceitful, marm. Did she have a 
bundle under her shawl ?” 

““ Yes. ”» 

**T met her; and she was munching some- 
thing, and it wasn’t apples. Miss Burton, I 
doubt if we see a mince-pie to-morrow or next 


Just then Elle burst into the room, fresh from 
school. 

“Oh, how nice they smell!” she cried. 

**Don’t they?” said Tim, following on her 
heels, 

**T do believe,” put in Nan, ‘that the smell 
is the best part of them.” 

‘*I’m glad you're so easily pleased,” said her 
mother, ‘* Were you kept after school ?” 

** No, indeed; but you see we met an old wo- 
man with ‘her arms full of bundles, and she tried 
to dodge a team, and a great earthen dish like 
yours, mother, full of mince-meat, just think of 
it! fell to the ground, and turned five or six 
somersaults. We staid and helped her pick it 
up, for I knew how dreadfully I should feel if it 
had been our mince-meat !” 

‘* My dears,” said their mother, *‘ it. was our 
mince-meat !” 








GOSSIP ON CRESTS AND MONO- 
GRAMS. 


bye use of the crest both in England and in 
America has increased much during the 
last five years, and it is the fashion to place it 
upon every possible article of use. The rage 
for collecting crests has done much toward this ; 
but very few collectors of crests and monogrdms 
know any thing of the terms of heraldry or the 
laws that guide this science. ‘The shield is the 
ground or space in which the arms are embla- 
zoned. The centre of this shield is called the 
fess point; above this is the honor point, below 
it the nombril point; the right side is called 
dexter, the left sinister ; the top of the right and 
left sides, the dexter and sinister chief; the cen- 
tre of the bottom of the shield is called the base ; 
mo respective sides, the dexter and sinister 


There are five colors in heraldry, and gold and 
silver, or and argent—azure, blue; gules, red; 
vert, green; purpure, purple; and sabde or black; 
tawny and — being used but rarely. The 
figures on a shield are called charges, and are 
divided into common and proper charges. Com- 
mon charges are well-known objects called by 
their own names ; charges are shapes pe- 
culiar to heraldry, and are called the bend, the 
chief, the cross, the chevron, the fess, and the 
saltire. Then there are marks of sonship, or de- 
vices borne by sons during a father’s lifetime. 

Crests were originally worn on the helmet; 
they are still placed above the arms, and serve 
often for cognizances without the shield. 

Crests are now used as ornaments not only 
upon dinner and breakfast services, upon plate, 
walking - sticks, umbrellas, harness, carriages, 
and note-paper, but upon furniture, in glass- 


. the funds were iacking. 





Crests are worn as wrist-links, as as 
hair ornaments, as studs, as breast-pins ; but for 
all these the crest is not unfrequently 
cobbtaad the monogram. 

grams are an invention of modern date, and 
some of them are quaint enough. A very ele- 
gant one has been designed for Queen Victoria 
t is in black and silver, the crown is above the 


in the crown and feathers. 
The Princess has five eccentric monograms, 
some comic, others studies in animal and insect 
life, but all well executed and well drawn. 


are worked in all colors, the deep violet and dark 
brown shades prevailing. The Princess of Teck 
has chosen this color for her very pretty mono- 
gram. ‘That of Viscount Macduff is in purple 
and gold, reminding one of the novel of that 
name. Very elegant are the monograms of blue 
and silver, violet and silver, etc. Lady Church- 
ill. has her initials in rustic letters, placed be- 
neath her coronet very tastefully. 

The next class are the ‘‘name monograms.” 
These are variously designed letters, across 
which a band containing the name is thrown; 
thus, ‘‘ M. B. J.” is made by rustic letters grace- 
fully draped with ivy, a bee, and the aforesaid 
band contains a pretty name which I will not 
mention here. Fern leaves are used with good 
effect in this style, and are very suitable. Mix- 
tures of gold, silver, and colors are also very 
much used for these names. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Methane og years ago—in July, 1852—the 
New York Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was incorporated, with about one hundred 
and seventy-fivemembers, In one year the num- 
ber increased to one thousand, and now its mem- 
bership is more than three thousand, and rapid- 
ly increasing. At first the Association occupied 
— rooms ty Stuyvesant Institute ; and fom 

e to time -quarters were changed, as 
occasion required. The project of building was 
discussed at an early day, but abandoned because 
But in the autumn of 
1865 the work of raising funds for the erection 
of a suitable building was earnestly commenced, 
and with so much success that in May, 1867, the 
lots on the corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Fourth Avenue were purchased, and money was 
ready for the commencement of the undertaking. 
In January, 1868, the ground was broken, and 
in October following the corner-stone was laid. 
On the evening of December 2, 1869, the large 
and handsome edifice, which was recently com- 
pleted, was dedicated—a large and interested 
audience being present. The attractions which 
this institution now presents are numerous—the 
building contains a large lecture-room, tasteful 
parlors, cheerful reading-room and library, and 
many other features which must prove sources 
of pleasure and usefulness to the young men of 
New York. 





Eugénie, during her late visit at Constantino- 
ple, took special interest in the costly curiosities 
collected in the Hause, or Imperial Treasury of 
the Sultan. The ancient costumes of the Sultans, 
covered with gold and rare jewels; vases of im- 
mense value; daggers, swords, and shields, rich- 
ly wrought and ornamented; children’s cradles 
of solid gold, inlaid with precious stones—all 
tell a a of wonderful wealth and grandeur 
when the Ottoman power was inits zenith. The 
divans and cushions formerly used in the throne- 
room of the Sultans were carefully inspected by 
the = and her ladies. The stuff of which 
the cushions are made is pure tissue of gold, 
without any mixture of silk whatever, and they 
are embroidered with pearls weighing each about 
3600 drachmas. 





The professors and painters of Dusseldorf 
have produced —— valued at 360,000 tha- 
lers during the year 1869. Many celebrated art- 
ists work entirely for the foreign market. The 
Ame orders for this year amount to about 
50,000 thalers. It is much regretted by the true 
lovers of art that, notwithstanding all efforts to 
the contrary, large numbers of inferior pictures 
and false copies are annually made at Dusseldorf. 





The juvenile Prince Victor Emmanuel, son of 
Princess Margherita, has the city of Naples for 
a anor gel The mayor and municipal council 
attended at the ara and accepted the 
responsibilities on behalf of the city. e birth 
of an heir to the Italian throne was received with 

t rejoicing yo ee thekingdom. Prince 
umbert gave 4000 for distribution among 
the r of the city. A curious method of cele- 
brating the birth of the = prince in Naples 
was that every thing which had been pawned 
for a less sum than ten francs was redeemed and 
presented to the original owner. 





New York is rapidly nearing the time when it 
will compete with European cities in nice and 
tasteful manufactures, and the fact may justly 
awaken some national pride. We recently ex- 
amined with much interest some elegant and 
artistic furniture, manufactured by a New York 
firm for the drawing-room of a gentleman living 
in a neighboring city. The furniture is made 
of white and gilt lacquered wood, white Ver- 
mont marble, and Aubusson tapestry, wrought 
in emcee Egyptian designs—the prevailin, 
colors of the tapestry being Nile green an 
mauve. The principal pieces are six arm-chairs, 
four fancy chairs, four (éte-a-tétes, two sofas, one 
borne —a kind of central sofa—six pedestaled 
vases, a large jardinitre for-growing plants, five 
mirrors; and, most beautiful of all, two tapes- 
tried pictures—Egyptian scenes, which are to be 
inserted in the wall, with harmonizing side- 


These mono-- 


\ panels. These pictures were designed by the man- 
ufacturers, Messrs. Pottier & Stymus; the paint- 
ings being made here, and sent to Aubusson, 
where they were curiously wrought in colored 
wools, the , wy and shade being as soft and clear 
sa that of a fine oil-painting. cep the tap- 
estry, the mirrors, and the lace c ns, all 

, the work, with the carving, bronzing, porcelain- 
ere and various ornamentation, has been 

one here, as well as the entire designing of it. 

The ceiling of the room for which this farni- 
ture is designed is to be frescoed with Egyptian 
life-scenes. The floor is mosaic, with a border 
of four kinds of wood, upon which the furniture 
stands, Three carpets cover the centre of the 
floor—one of elaborately wrought Aubusson 
tapestry, the two side ones being plainer, yet 
definitely retaining the Egyptian style. The 
furniture will be artistically arranged, the mir- 
rors reflecting the tapestried drapery and pic- 
tured panels most beautifully. Every thing har- 
monizes in style, color, and design, and the soft 
tints are to the eye. The work has 
been in process for eighteen months, and the 
— expense of it would be a very pretty little 
ortune. 





Chicago is never willing to be outdone in any 
thing; and has evidently been looking around 
for something in its vicinity as a set-off to New 
York’s “petrified giant.” Therefore it is not 
surprising that a startling report reached Chi- 
cago a few days ago that in the town of Milton, 
Du County, a wonderful discovery had been 
made—in short, nothing less than the bones of 
an immense mastodon, twenty feet long and six- 
teen feet high. A farmer was digging a well 
when he came across these strange bones; the 
matter was investigated, and the lovers of ana- 
tomical science ee inspected the gigantic 
specimens. Now, a dozen men are d Being 
to see what else they can find, and scientific cu- 
riosity is intense. 





Figaro appears to be one of the most popular 
French oe The mene te omen: 

igaro, 1, copies; Fey 430,000 ; Natio- 
me 1,300,000; Siecle, 1,050,000; Rappet, 930,000 ; 
Liberté, 450,000. 


Sickness is often the want of will, or rather 
the result of that want. Men and women in 
whom the will-power is strong resist disease, 
and fight against it when attacked. Courage 
anda fetermined purpose will ofttimes prevent 
the approach of illness. The mind, the imagin- 
ation, is wonderfully powerful to affect the body. 
In times of prevailing sickness it is well to bear 
these truths in mind. 








“There is positively no room for children any 
where,” remarks an exchange. ‘ Landlords re- 
fuse them admission into their houses, hotels 
hide them in disconsolate corners, boarding- 
houses will none of them, and mothers may well 
look forward with fear and trembling to the time 
when steamboats, cars, and stages will refuse to 
carry them. As it is, they have no rights in ei- 
ther; in case of crowded cars they must always 
stand, or be taken on the laps of weary mothers 
....Truly, this growing hatred of and protest 
against the coming humanity is becoming fear- 
ful. What is to be the end of it? Is the world 
gradually to become a place of residence for 
adults only? Are children gradually to be so 
crowded into corners that they shall find the 
world closing in upon them little by little, as the 
iy did the walls of his cel!, so that by-and- 

y they shall have no breathing space?” 


This last exploring journey of Dr. Livingstone 
is the greatest ever made in Africa; and its 
fruits will be the more valuable, because he is 
every way fitted for such a work of exploration. 
He has sendy given us several very important 
works, containing records cf previous travels ; 
but what we may expect from him after his last 
extensive tour promises to exceed in interest all 
other records respecting Africa. His discover- 
ies will doubtless make it necessary to recon- 
struct all our maps of Africa. 

Professor Blot has received a petition from a 
large number of persons in Brooklyn, asking 
him to establish a co-operative kitchen in that 
city. In reply to this the Professor has offered 
a plan which has been successfully tried in Eu- 
rope, which seems to meet with entire approval, 
and is likely to be adopted in Brooklyn. 





Land-owners in Ireland keep down the poorer 
classes by raising the rent of their land upon ev- 
ey ossible occasion. The oe of a thrifty 
Irish farmer bought a cheap silk dress. Most 
unluckily the lady whose husband owned the 
land saw the girl with the dress on, and asked 
her footman f he knew who she was. ‘Yes, 
— ladyship,”’ replied the lackey; ‘‘she’s Pe- 

r M‘Carthy’s daughter.”” Her ladyship, on 
reaching home, sent for the agent of her lord’s 
estates, and inquired what rent Peter M‘Carth 
was paying. he agent promptly replied 2 
10s, = acre, the very pigment, as the land is 

retty good. ‘‘Increase it to £3,’’ a 

er ladyship. ‘It must be worth it when he 
can afford to put a silk dress upon his. daugh- 
ter.” And the rent was raised, to the ruin of 
the farmer. 





Florida and South Carolina offer many attrac- 
tions to persons in delicate health. Magnolia, in 
East Florida, is a most desirable spot for a win- 
ter residence, with dry, pure air and fragrant 
fruits and flowers. So also is Aiken, in South 
Carolina, where the climate, from November to 
March, is likened to a long Indian summer. 





The Ear! of Shaftesbury has sent to this coun- 
try a delegation of British boys taken from his 
reform schools in London, and they are to be 
trained to industrious habits on their college 
farm in Wakefield, Kansas. - Tliefe is now ex- 
isting in Kansas a colony of thrifty English 
farmers, numbering about one hundred fami- 
lies. The Earl of Shaftesbury adopted this 
colony as a medium for establishing an agricul- 
tural college, to which he might send boys from 
his institutions. The first detachment, num- 
bering twenty, arrived in New York last week 
under the charge of an English farm superin- 
tendent, and bringing with them a good supply 
of implements. reception dinner was given 
them at the Astor House by the National Lend 
Sarees whose guests they were while in the 
city. 
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Fig. 7.—Surr ror Boy From 

.2 to 4 Years oLrp.—Front. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Fi 34-42. 
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Figs. 8 and 9.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 
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Fig. 10.—Svuit ror Boy From 3 To 
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LA GRANDE MARQUISE. 


HE famous assemblies at the ‘‘ Hotel Ram- 

bouillet” gathered together during a long se- 
ries of years all that was witty, learned, brilliant, 
or distinguished in France; and their presiding 
genius was Catherine de Vivonne, Marquise de 
Rambouillet—long mourned as the “‘ divine 
Arthénice,” ‘‘la Grande Marquise,” and cele- 
brated in Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s romance of 
** Cyrus,” under the name of Cléomire. 

She was born in the year 1588. Her father 
was Jean de Vivonne, Sieur de Saint-Gohard, 
afterward Marquis de Pisani; her mother, Julia 
Savelli, of an ancient Italian family. This lady, 
a Savelli by birth, was the widow of an Orsini 
when the Marquis Pisani married her; and 
through her mother she was closely connected 
with the well-known Florentine family of Strozzi. 
Catherine de Vivonne, the sole child of this union, 
was married in the year 1600, when she was but 
twelve years old, to Charles d’Angennes, Mar- 
quis de Rambouillet. 

The list of the Aabitués of the “‘ Hotel Ram- 
bouillet” is a long and illustrious one. Among 
them were Malherbe, Corneille, Balzac, Voiture, 
Saint-Evremond, Ménage, Chapelain; the brill- 
iant Sévigné, the beautiful Duchess de Chevreuse, 
Mademoiselle Paulet, renowned for her exquisite 
voice and skill in music, the virtuous Countess 
de la Roche-Guyon, of whom it is related that, 
having resisted the gallantries of Henri Quatre, 
the king, *p reciating her noble character, made 
her dame dhonneur to the queen-mother, saying, 
**Since you insist on being a dady of honor, you 
shall be one.” ‘The idols of this brilliant circle 
were the Marquise de Rambouillet and her 
daughter, Julie d’Angennes. ‘The latter was the 
famous beauty whom her husband, the Marquis 
de la Salle (afterward Duc de Montausier), wooed 
for fourteen years with persevering constancy, 
and for whom he caused fo be made the collec- 
tion of love-verses, illustrated by exquisite paint- 
ings on vellum, known as the ‘‘ Garland of Julia.” 
She was the eldest and favorite child of her mo- 
ther—-but sixteen years old at the time of her 
birth—and shared with the ‘‘ Grande Marquise” 
the admiring homage of all who frequented the 
** Hotel Rambouillet.” During the whole of 
their reign-—founded on the most legitimate of 
all principles, the universal consent of the gov- 
erned—these two women were the models whom 
every one quoted, every one praised, and every 
one desired to imitate. For them even the in- 
flexible etiquette of the French court broke its 
rigid bonds; and i as a thing 
quite extraordinary in his day, that the princesses 
ot the blood visited Madame de Rambouillet at 
her own house, although she was not a duchess. 

In a time of great license of manners, and in 
which the tongue of scandal spared few person- 
ages, high or low, who were at all known in the 
world, Madame de Rambouillet preserved a per- 
fectly unblemished reputation, She was beauti- 
ful, and endowed with a peculiar dignity and 
charm of manner. Her intelligence was highly 
cultivated for her day. She was a perfect mis- 
tress of the Italian and Spanish languages, and 


well-read in the best poets of those nations. She 


had a natural talent for drawing, and a very spe- 
cial love and taste for architecture. She was 
herself the architect of the ‘‘ Hétel Rambouillet.” 
Dissatisfied with all the plans that had been pre- 
sented to her—and to succeed was not easy, for 
the building space at disposal was limited and 
of irregular shape—she meditated profoundly for 
some time, and then suddenly seized a pencil 
and traced a design which was afterward carried 
out in all its details. It is asserted of her that 
she was able to understand and remember per- 
fectly the plan of any building she had once seen. 
She introduced many improvements in the ex- 
ternal and internal arrangement of great houses 
in France. Her predilection was for the pomp- 
ous and magnificent, but tempered by exquisite 
taste and practical good sense. A 

states that she was the first who thought of dec- 
orating a chamber in any other color than red 
or tan-color; and thence it arose that her great 


large 
windows, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, 
made it very cheerful, and allowed one to enjoy 
the air and an aninterru view of the pleasant 
garden.” It was in this chambre bleue that 
Arthénice received visits. It may not be known 
to many of our readers that to Madame de Ram- 
bouillet is due the introduction of the alcove into 
France: that large recess in the sleeping-cham- 
ber—almost a room within a room—in which the 


bed was . As she advanced toward mid- 
die life she found that the heat of a fire caused 
her great inconvenience, and even made her ill. 


Despite all the precautions that could be taken, 
such as placing curtains and screens between her 
and the stove, she was unable to endure a fire in 
her immediate neighborhood. ‘‘ Necessity,” says 
Des Réaux, ‘made her borrow from the Span- 
iards the invention of the alcove, nowadays” 
(1657) “‘so much in vogue in Paris. The com- 
oe > by a fire in the outer room. 

it freezes she remains on her bed, with 
her legs and feet in a bear-skin bag; and she is 
aeezctomed to say, pleasantly, on account of the 
great number of coifs she wears in winter, that 
she grows deaf at the feast of St. Martin (12th 
of November), and recovers her hearing at East- 


er. 

The “‘ Hétel Rambouillet” was the first private 
house which openly to respect and hon- 
or men of letters. were received there on 
the same footing as the ‘* Grands Seigneurs,” who 
treated them as equals. The Grande Marquise, 
to her immortal honor be it said, unders' how 
to valne gemus. And even the lustre of a noble 
seutcheon (though she valued that too, as was 
natural in a woman of her birth and surround- 
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ings) did not outshine in her eyes the glory which 
a Corneille or a Bossuet derived from a higher 
‘fountain of honor” than any Louis that ever 
was crowned, Pérhaps her most distinguishing 
mental characteristic was possessing in a supreme 
degree the power of refined and discriminatin 
appreciation, . 
The latter years of Catherine de Rambouillet 
were peaceful and cheerful. She was able to 
read throughout the entire day up to the end of 
her life, and it was her favayite occupation. She 
preserved a pleasing appearance to the last, and 
retained in a great degree the delicacy of her sin- 
gularly fair complexion, When the “‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules” was performed for the first time, in 
1659, the “‘ Grande Marquise,” then an old wo- 
man of seventy-one, was present with nearly all 
her*family, and doubtless enjoyed Moliére’s wit 
with the best. The satire directed against vulgar 
pretensions, and false assumptions ot learning 
and fine breeding, had nothing in it which could 











wound her. The ‘*Grande Marquise”—let us 
admit in her what blemishes we may—was thor- 
oughly and essentially a lady. 

PERSONAL. 


Berore Mr. Peasopy made his last visit to 
this country the Queen wrote a ietter to him to 
let her know of his return to England, which he 
did. The Queen thereupon wrote to him that, 
upon her return from Balmoral to Windsor, she 
would be glad to have him visit her, socially and 
without ceremony. When Her Majesty was made 
aware of his serious access of illness, she pro- 
posed to come and see him at Sir Curtis Lamp- 
son’s house; but the rapid termination of his 
disease rendered this impossible, to the Queen's 
deep regret. 

—Hiram Powers has ngarly completed his 
statue of ‘‘Eve,’’ which, in his opinion, and in 
the opinion of connoisseurs, is one of the finest 
of his works. 

—That irrepressible Frenchman, Du CHarLuv, 
pleased those Chicago folk so much with his lec- 
tures that they have requested him to come back 
and repeat them. The good Frenchman allows 
that he will do it. His next book, to be pub- 
lished by the Harpers, will be one of his best. 

—The men who were most prominent as lead- 
ers in the rebellion are now occupied as follows: 
Jerrerson Davis has gone into business at 
Memphis, Tennessee; Jonn C. BRECKINRIDGE 
is practicing law at Lexington, roe ng JAMES 
M. Mason is on his farm at Winchester, irginia; 
JOHN SLIDELL was, at last accounts, living with 
his son-in-law, the banker ERLANGER, near : 
JupaAu P, BENJAMIN is in full practice at the Lon- 
don bar; PIERRE SouLs was, at last accounts, a 
hopeless invalid; R. M. T. Hunter is +t his 
farm in Virginia; Ropert Toomss, of Georgia, 
is practicing law with great success; his col- 
1 e, IVERSON, is a prosperous wood merchant 
at Macon; and A. H. STepHEns is — 
ually at his home in Crawfordsville, the 
same State. General Lez is at the head of the 
University of Virginia at Lexington; Beaurg- 
GARD is President of a railroad at New Orleans ; 
Mossy is practicing law in the county courts 
of Virginia ; ‘‘Commodore” BucHANAN was late- 
ly at the head of an agricultural school in Mary- 
land; RapuagEt SemMEs is at Mobile; BankHEAD 
MAGRUDER is lecturing on CaRLorTa and Max- 
IMILIAN; ex-Governor VANCE is practicing law 
in North Carolina; James L. Orr is & State judge 
in South Carolina; Ropert W. Jonnson and 
ALBERT PIKE have opened an office in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; and ex-Senators Yu- 
LEE and MALLORY are alternately in Florida and 
New York. At the last accounts ex-Senator 
Wieratt, of Texas, was in Paris, Grorce N. 
Sanpers in London, and BeverLy Tucker in 
Canada. Henry A. Wise, Tomas 8. Bocock, 
J. A. 8eppon, H. A. Ricwarpson, and CHARLES 
JAMES FAULKNER are still living in Virginia. 

—Dr. Grecory, in the course of one of his 
medical lectures at Edinburgh, said, One can 


not stand perfectly motionless for half an hour; 
that he had once tried to do so, and had fain 
at the end of > the blood requir- 


twenty 
the aid of motion from the body in order to 
retain its full circulating power. 

—ANDREW JOHNSON, who proposes to pass 
the present winter in Washington, will be the 
only ex-President who has resided in Washing- 
ton after the expiration of his term of office, 
with the single exception of Jonn Quincy Ap- 
AMS, who resided there only while he was a mem- 
ber of Congress. 

—Epwin Forrest, who has just taken leave 
of the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, after 
ene of the most successful ments of his 


t and most valuable private libraries 
in the United States. 3 
—We believe that the first instance on record 
—(there is none in the Bible)—where a son has 
assisted his mother in the public >xercises of the 
pulpit, oceurred at Waltham, Massachusetts, a 
ew days since, when Howarp Atcorr Hana- 
FORD, only son of the Rev. PuHese A. Hana- 
FORD, assisted his mother in the opening serv- 
ices on Sunda ——s The young gentleman 
has gone to Antioch College, Ohio, to prepare 
for the ministry. ‘ 
—It is some consolation to the widow of the 
late Marquis of WEstminsTER, that she is left 
—_ the assuaging jointure of $300,000 a year, 
old. : 
id —It was one of those pleasant little things that 
ought to be constantly ——— to that witty 
man, Joun G. Saxe, that his little trip of nine 
weeks to California, including a side-excursion 
to see BricHaM, netted to him the cheerful re- 
sult of two thousand dollars, gold. Yet, not- 
withstanding this large fortune, Mr. Saxe con- 
tinues to wander about among the cities of the 
East, giving lectures, and becoming, as some 
wise man said of Emerson, “a man of consid’- 
able gost ll 
—It is reported in legal and financial circles 
that Mr. James Fisk, Jun., has paid Mr. D. Dup- 
LEY FrExp, for legal services this year, $140,000. 
—ApELINA Patti Cavux is said to be accumu- 
lating at the rate of about $100,000 per annum. 
Twenty-five per cent. of her earnings is settled 
upon aerself. The balance goes into a common 
fund tor herself and husband. At her marriage 
$200,000 of her previous gains were so settled 
upon her that even she can not disturb the prin- 





on. The Marquis, her husband, though aman 
of fashion merely, has, so far, belied the expect- 
ations of many, and been not only a very devot- 
ed spouse, but an indefatigable surveillant of 
all her business matters. It is said he is very 
anxious for her to amass a large fortune speedily, 
that ny ed retire and be lazy and luxurious. 

-Senator Latuam of California, now Pres- 
ident of the Bank of California, has ordered of 
u San Francisco publisher a set of all the stand- 
ard — works, and the order has been filled 
in London, every volume in full Russia binding. 
The cost is about $20,000. 

—Judge Hoar will very shortly — the 
Attorney-Generalship to accept the position of 
Judge of the United States Supreme Court. 
His successor will probably be Mr. Epwarps 
PrerRxPont, of this city—which will give New 
York two members of the Cabinet. 

—What could the Rev. Dr. Lorp do, when he 
was President of Dartmouth College, with a cer- 
tain young student, a good boy, but a little fast, 
who gambled alittle? The Doctor sent for him, 
and said, bluntly, *“*How’s this? I hear that you 
play for stakes?’ The eye of the young repro- 
bate twinkled as he saw a chance for a joke, and 
he demurely responded, ‘“‘ You have been mis- 
informed, Sir. 1 have never played for steaks, 
though I must confess that I have, once or 
twice, for oysters.”"” The Doctor appreciated the 
ingenious witticism, and was easily satisfied that 
the delinquency had been grossly magnified. 

—The Rev. ArtHuR KENT, who died recently 
in Galena, made a missionary visit to Chicago in 
1833. In his report to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety he says: “I have rarely addressed a more 
attentive and apparently devout congregation 
than that on Sabbath morning in the garrison, 
and which, combining the people of the village 
and gentlemen of the army, constituted a large 
assembly for this county. It is an important 
station, for he (Mr. Porter) will have oppor- 
tunity to visit several settlements just formi: 
in the vicinity, which are entirely destitute o 
Presbyterian p . If the pier now com- 
menced should be permanent, and the harbor 
become a safe one, Chi will undoubtedly 
grow as rapidly as any village in the Western 
country.” 

—Mrs. GRANT is said to have recently received 
from Paris some very beautiful dresses, bonnets, 
etc., which will of course call out a little curios- 
- and criticism from the lady-visitors at the 

hite House during the coming season. 

—Not only shall we soon have Jane Linp 
Gotpsmita, ADELINA Patti Cavx, CHRISTINA 
Nixsson, and other operatic celebrities to de- 
light us, but Madame RupErsporrFr, for several 
seasons one of the chief attractions at the Royal 
Italian Opera, London, is also coming. As an 
oratorio singer she has no superior. She has 
always been considered essential at the great 
musical performances of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and at the Sydenham Crystal Palace. 

—A Mormon saint named Smirtu, having re- 
cently married the widow and two daughters of 
his brother, was “ interviewed’? by a reporter, 
who asked what relation the children of the two 
daughters would bear to Smita, whereupon a 
son of SmiTH thrashed him. The latter mancu- 
vre was spoken of as being discourteous. 

—The Saturday Review says it may be doubted 
whether Lord Dersy, the translator of Homer 
into verse, ever spoke to a poet, although two 
of his friends and colleagues happened ‘to be 
successful novelists. 

—The Crown Princess of Prussia is reported 
to give indications ot insanity, arising, it is said, 
from domestic troubles. 

—The daily private life of Louis NaPo.zon is 
of the simplest, most matter-of-fact sort. His 
favorite rooms in that pleasantest of palaces, St. 
Cloud, are the library (12,000 volumes), the Sa- 
lon de la Vérité, where Les X. heard the 
news of the Revolution of 1830, and the Salon 
Rouge, formerly the library of NapotzonI. The 
Emperor writes on a flat Syd table, of the 
Empire style, placed in the middle of the room. 
His usual seat is a large, low-1 leather arm- 
chair, nearly all the other seats in the very un- 
pretending studio being chairs caned in Panama 


straw. t were not tor souvenirs of NAPOLEON 
L. and HorrTeEnss no! would suspect 
this to be the Emperor’s cab’ His esty 


indifferently uses quill or steel pens; and while 
he writes he scatters the residua ot his cigarettes 
on the inkstand plate. Pictures of the Empress 
and Prince Imperial are placed on two small eas- 
els on the writing-table, and on each side of the 
chimney-piece two photograpns of thesame. No 
— ean be more united the three chiet 
ates ot the Palace de 8t. Cloud; and, when 
politics and etiquette can ve laid aside, no hap- 
ig meat mother, and son can any where exist. 
¢ Empress and Prince enter the Emperor’s 
room as soon as FELIX, the first valet de cham- 
bre, nas let them know that his master is up— 
whieh, just now, is generally between 7 and 8 
A.M. . CONNEAU (a friena rather than a physi- 
cian), M. Conti (both a friend and a — 
and eral MALRERBE iollow soon after. C 
latter comes to take orders 


But at all times the dishes are ot the simplest 
description, chiefly roast meats, and, whatever 
they are, Naporzon I11. is always content. The 
repasts are served exactly at the hour appointed 
whether their Majesties are ready or not; an 
often General MaLHERBE has apologized tor a 
burned or cold dish, put the Emperor good-tem- 
redly exclaims, ‘* Never und; it’s all my fault, 
tc.” The chef is always informed if any 
extra guest is invited, and it an invitation is de- 
clined he alters his ar ements in accordance. 
On the other hand, if some one is asked to break- 


-fast or dinner ba! prewme s nothing whatever 


is added to the bill under any circumstances. 
After business of the early prin I is dispatched. 
the Emperor goes out in the ook to take what 
he calls his petit tour ; often with one or two ot 
the persons I have mentioned. At11 a.m. break- 
fast is announced, after which their Maiesties 
spend a few minutes in the drawing-room, and 

en 8 ite to pertorm the duties of the day. 
be J dine at seven, and talk over thc incidents 
of the afternoon in the freest. manner possible. 
If some officer of the household mentions an ac- 
cident as having occurred to any one in bad cir- 
cumstances, the Emperor at once gives orders 
for immediate inquiry and relief; and thus the 
Emperor and Empress, without any ostentation 
whatever, do good in all sorts of ways. I am 
personally aware of cases in which the sufferer 
was left in ignorance of the quarter whence the 
relief came, not to wound his feelings or offend 
his political opinions. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s Histor».” etc. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE ‘‘ SABRINA” MEETS THE ‘‘STORMY PETREL.” 


AGarn safe, again successful, having run the 
gauntlet of all those waters lying between Cuba, 
the Great Bahama Bank, and Florida Reef; hav- 


ing had some two or three narrow escapes also, 
en route ; and having come with the Gulf Stream 
at a tremendous pace nearly the whole way, the 
Stormy Petrel made her third entry into the port 
of Nassau one broiling September afternoon, just 
seven weeks from the date of her departure for 
Havana. Seven weeks—a short time wherein to 
have purchased, stowed and transported two full 
cargoes, and sold one; to have twice run the 
blockade o. Mobile; and to have twice traversed, 
say at a rough guess, 1200 miles of sea! A 
short time for the performance of much hard 
work; some of it within the tropics. A very 
short time for the gaining of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds—and yet long enough 
to have wrought a sudden and startling change 
in the little port of Nassau. 

** How full the harbor is!” said De Benham, 
as soon as they had passed the light-house. 

“Stress of weather, I suppose,” replied the 
captain. ‘‘ Atlantic storms, of which we have 
seen nothing in the Gulf.” 

De Benham shook his head. 

**T don’t think so,” he said. ‘* Look there!” 

And he pointed to 4 little knot of steamers, 
one or two very small; one almost as large as 
the Stormy Petreb; some painted gray or green ; 
one funereally black, like a gigantic gondola ; all 
with low raking funnels; all bare of masts, like 
themselves; all obviously bent upon the same 
business. 

The captain did look—uttered an exclamation 
—looked again—swept the harbor with his glass, 
and grimly smiling, said : 

** Well, in future, at all events, we sha’n’t want 
for company.” 

And that was just it. The Stormy Petrel 
was henceforth but one among others. ‘Till now 
she had been, if not the very first to run the 
blockade, at all events the first well-appointed 
boat in the field: but while she was making these 
first two trips other speculators had waked up to 
the golden opportunity ; other boats had been put 
into trim for the same purpose; and blockade- 
running, as a trade, had set in suddenly, in right 
good earnest. And what a change the new trade 
had wrought for Nassau! But seven weeks ago, 
and there were not more than three or four ves- 
sels in port; but seven weeks ago, and except 
when the whole town turned out to stare at the 
Stormy Petrel, or when the band played in the 
evenings, there would scarcely be seen a score of 
= on the quays together. And now—now 

ere were steamers at anchor; steamers unship- 
ping their cotton alongside the wharfs ; a whole 
fleet of dingy colliers; merchant vessels taking 
in the cotton brought off by the steamers; other 
merchant vessels fresh from Liverpool, Lisbon, 
or Bordeaux, discharging their own cargoes of 
goods and ammunition, presently to be retrans- 
ported for Confederate uses; small boats in 
shoals plying to and fro—cotton bales piled upon 
the quays—crowds of busy strangers, stevedores, 
sailors more or less drunk, with their pockets ful 
of dollars. Yankee spies, sharks, sharpers, and 
traders of every description thronging to and fro, 
overfilling the one hotel and all the lodging- 
houses and taverns in the town, and keeping the 
little port in perpetual uproar. 

Much of this—of the general press and bustle” 
of business both on shipboard and on land—was 
plainly to be seen even from the somewhat dis- 
tant point at which the captain cast anchor ; and 
a very unexpected sight it was in the eyes of all 
on board. 

‘“* Nebber see nuffin like this in Nassau afore, 
Sar,” said the black pilot, scratching his woolly 
pate in sheer amazement. ‘‘ Nassau berry duil 
place. No business—no ’musement—no money. 
All 'live now, by golly!” 

‘Then De Benham began tolook round, wonder- 
ing whether Mr. Hardwicke’s promised ship, the 
Sabrina, were among these numerous arrivals ; 
and then, just as before, he had the quarter boat 
lowered, and went ashore for letters. Alas for 
the mutability of things human! The quays 


were lined with gazers when last the Stormy Pet- 
rel, laden with cotton half-way up her funnel, 
made her appearance in those waters; and a 





crowd gathered about the landing-plag.« *~ greet 
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and question De Benham as soon as his foot 
should touch the shore. He had felt himself to be 
quite a hero then; but now it was over. There 
was no prestige for the Stormy Petrel or those be- 
longing toher. The crowd was there, it is true; 
but it was a crowd blasé of blockade-running— 
intent upon its own affairs—too busy to give 
more than a passing glance to any fresh-comer, 
whether man or steamer. 

So De Benham landed, feeling that he was a 
hero in Nassau no longer ; but little guessing that 
there was something better than the popularity 
of an hour in store for him—little guessing that 
the first face he should see at the top of the steps, 
the first voice he should hear in joyous greeting, 
would be the face and voice of Archibald Blyth. 


** Dear old fellow, welcome to Nassau! You 
didn’t expect to see me, did you?” 

** Archie!” 

““Yes—Archie and no mistake. I’ve been 


watching you all across the bay. I was on the 
int of coming off to you, and then I saw the 

t being lowered, and I knew it was best to 
wait.” 

De Benham, with unwonted warmth, grasped 
his friend’s hands in both his own. 

**You here?” he said. ‘‘I can scarcely be- 
lieve it—it seems too good to be true.” And 
then, a sudden chill of apprehension sweeping 
over him: ‘‘ There’s—there’s nothing wrong?” 
he faltered. 

‘*Wrong? bless your heart! no. Every 
thing’s right, and. every body’s right. I’ve two 
letters for you, and lots of newspapers—here are 
the letters; one from Mr. Hardwicke, and the 
other from Mrs. Debenham. I went up to see 
her the night before I left London, and she’s 
quite well—never better, she says. Wants you 
back, of course. So did 1—awfully ; till I got 
the chance of coming after you. 

** You came out with the Sabrina, of course?” 
said De Benham, as they strolied away, arm in 
arm, to a less frequented part of the quays. 

‘* Yes—I applied for my six weeks; and then 
old Josiah asked roe when I had heard from you, 
and so on, and ended by offering me the trip out 
here, passage free. Wasn't it good of him?” 

‘It was kind, certainly; and I, at least, am 
heartily grateful to him.” 

Archie's eyes glistened with pleasure. 

** I’m so glad it isn’t a bore to you, my com- 
ing in this way,” he said, simply. 

**A bore!” echoed De Benham. ‘‘ Dear old 
fellow, it’s worth any money to have you! And 
now tell me all about it—how long have you been 
here, and what have you been doing ?” 

‘* Well, I've been here nearly a week, and I’ve 
done nothing but sit in a cold bath all day and 
eat ices. Good Heavens, what a temperature! 
I never knew what heat meant before.’ 

** You should try Cuba,” said De Benham. 

‘* Thank you—Nassau’s enough for one while. 
But the voyage was delightful. Commend me 
to a sailing vessel, I say. Why, the Sabrina 
came over the sea like a swan! ‘There she is— 
riding at anchor—that, ul-looking three- 
master out yonder, with the red and white pen- 


nant at her main-top. 

De Benham examined the ship through his 
glass. It was a capital bought at Ha- 
vana, and would have served him at thrice the 
distance to criticise the gilded water-nymph, and 
read the words, ‘‘Saprina—Lonpon,” which 
glittered on the good ship’s prow. 

‘* Must you go back in her?” asked De Ben- 
ham. 


**Not if you can give me any thing to do,” 
replied Archie, eagerly. ‘* Hardwicke said if I 
found I could be useful: to you, I might stay as 
long as you wanted me.” 

‘*That’s fine! And I can give you plenty to 
do. You shall be supercargo’s clerk—I've want- 
ed one badly enough, the whole time.” 

‘Tl be any a you please,” said Archie, 
radiant.with 

And then they talked of Temple's adventures, 
and of the war, and.of all that had happened 
since they parted. Archie had the latest news 
to tell, and from him De Benham learned how 
Fort Hatteras had been taken by General Butler 
on the 29th of August, with a loss to the Con- 
federates of seven hundred prisoners and one 
thousand stand of arms. 

‘*It will be a protracted struggle,” said De 
Benham. ‘All desperate daring on the one 
side, all dogged resolve on the other; but the 
South must go down, and the North must win, 
in the long-run.” 

om don't think so in England,” said Ar- 
chie. 

** You will think so when you have made the 
next run with me to Charleston,” replied the 
other. ‘* You will see why it must be so. The 
Confederates are splendid fellows ; but there will 
come a point beyond which their resources can 


pa carry them. Now the resources of the North 


practically inexhaustible ; ss besides that, 
ae STatheod is made of that indomitable stuff 
that never knows when it is beaten.”’ 

And then he told Archie of the Northerner 
whom he had seen attacked by four Southerners 
upon that very quay ; and who, though menaced 
with a knife and himself unarmed, would fain 
have ‘fit the fight out,” let the odds be what 
they might. 

‘* And yet,” he added, laughing, ‘‘ that same 
fellow would have bought up my first cargo of 
cotton, without caring one jot for the breach of 
the law. By Jove! here's the man himself. 
Did you ever see such.a thorough Jonathan ?” 

‘* He’s coming to speak:to you,” .said Archie. 

‘*Ah—he wants to propose a ‘deal’ of some 


sort, md on it.” 
The Boston man came up, grave and business- 
like. 


** Wa’'al, Sir,” he said, “‘I reckon yew find 
some difference in this port since your last visit. 
Nas* u has become the centre of a new trade, 
si- illicit trade; but a trade that will in- 





crease, Sir, every day. No nation on airth, Sir, 
can effectually blockade three thousand miles of 
coast.” 

Mt yc oe ee no soy be points | vat hg 
such a will be inoperative,” said De 
Benham. 

‘* Sir, it is impossible it should be otherwise. 
In the mean while, foreseeing that this port is 
likely to be pretty crowded for some time to 
come, I hev laid down a patent slip at Victoria 
Creek—jest round that pint yonder, about a 
mile from whar we air standing. If your vessel 
wants refitting or repairing at any ume, Sir, I 
shall be happy to dew my og for you. 

And wit his he gave De Benham his card, 
bowed, and walked away. 

The young men burst into a roar of laughter 
as scon as he was out of hearing. 

“* And that,” said Archie, ‘‘is Yankee patri- 
otism! What's the fellow’ 's name ?” 

‘** Wilbur H. Sakem.’ 

**Then I should think Mr. Wilbur H. Sakem 
will fing himself rather strictly dealt with, if ever 
his Government chances to hear of this little 
speculation !” 

‘* Ay, but you must not think, because he can 
not resist making dollars when dollars are to be 
made, that our friend is devoid of patriotism,” 
said De Benham. ‘‘ Ask him to repair a Con- 
federate boat, and he would refuse, though it 
were the best bargain ever offered. ‘Tender pay- 
ment in Confederate bank-notes, and he would 
not touch them with a pair of tongs. Pit him 
against any number of armed Confederates, and 
he would not only fight them, but, like the dough- 
ty warrior in the old ballad, if his legs were both 
shot off, he’d fight upon his stumps.” 

‘*You make him out to be a hero!” 

** Because the vein of heroism is actually there; 
imbedded, perhaps, in much base metal, but still 
there—an inherent part ofthe man’s nature. Ay, 
and inherent not only in the nature of Wilbur 
H. Sakem, but inherent in the whole universal 
Yankee nature, which is more to the pu 

** But what about the worship of the slighty 
dollar? There is nothing very heroic in that.” 

‘* Well,” replied De Benham, ‘‘ there is even 
a sy mbolic elenient mixed up with the worship 
of the almighty dollar. Dollar is power, and 
power is national greatness—so, even here, pa- 
triotism is touched at a tangent. The truth is, 
Archie, that those littlenesses and absurdities 
which we love to classify under the head of 
Yankeeisms are for the most part mere surface- 
traits, after all, and overlay much that is admi- 
rable. The more a man sees of the American 
people, whether Federal or Confederate, North- 
erners or Southerners, the more clearly he recog- 
nizes the generous, the fearless, the patriotic— 
nay, I am not afraid to say the heroic, side of 
their national character.” 

Talking thus, now of great public questions, 
now of events and persons interesting only to 
themselves, the friends strolléd to and fro under 
the-trees in the promenade till nearly sunset, and 
afterward dined together at the hotel—now crowd- 
ed, and noisy, and-exorbi) dear, 

\< You've no, idea what:it will cost!” said Ar- 
chie, dismayed, when De Benham ordered a pri- 
vate room, and called for terrapin soup,:eanvas- 
backed ducks, and other rarities entered (un- 
priced) upon the bill of fare. ‘*I dined here 
the first day, knowing no better; but I have 
never dared to repeat the.experiment. I had to 
pay five dollars fora chicken, a plate of stewed 
oysters, and half a pint of sherry. A bottle of 
Champagne, I am told, costs twenty-five shil- 
lings.’ 

De Benham laughed. 

**My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘I don’t care 
what any thing costs. We will have Champagne 
and Chateau Margaux, too, every day we are in 
Nassau, though the price should be double twen- 

ty-five shillingsa bottle. You are my guest, you 
know, and I must make much of you. Lama 
rich man now.” 

And for the first time, he tasted the pleasure 
of wealth. It was delightful to see Archie's 
honest face at the other side of the table—to 
spend money on him—to féte him—to have him 
for a guest. Never had he felt that he loved his 
friend so well. Never had friendship in itself 


seemed so good and pleasant to him. A man’ 


might be forced to renounce love. Many men 
were forced to renounce it, and dig renounce it, 
missing it, and living solitary all their lives 
through. But no man was called upon to re- 
nounce friendship. That treasure—the treasure 
of Archie's friendship, so faithful, so devoted, so 
unselfish—was at all events his own, to have and 
to keep while he deserved it. And he resolved 
that he would deservé it. He resolved that he 
would be good to Archie, as good as he knew 
how to be, his whole life long. 

‘* It was the pleasantest surprise I ever had, old 
fellow, seeing your face to-day at the top of the 
landing-place,” he said, presently. ‘‘ Trinquons 
donc. What is it that Béranger says ?— 


“*L’amitié qui trinque pour boire. 
Boit bien plus encore pour trinquer !’" 
And then they chinked their glasses across the 
table, once, twice, thrice. Not for many and 
many a month had Archie seen De Benham so 
gay. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
PERILS ON SHORE. 


back to Charleston—hospitable, excit- 

uming Charleston—seemed to 

ea on board the Stormy Petre/ like going back 
into the-society of old friends. It was, however, 
a pursuit of society under difficulties; and the 
difficulties, as they speedily discovered, were 
much greater than on the occasion of their first 
visit. If bold blockade-runners had increased 
and multiplied, so also had the blockading squad- 


| 





ron become more numerous and more vigilant. 
‘These vessels, which cruised off the coast by day, 
drew in round the mouth of the harbor, forming 
a close double cordon, at night; while up and 
down, between and about them, hovered a swarm 
of gun-boats, swift, wasp-like, carrying for the 
most part only a single gun, and so small as to 
be invisible beyond gunshot range after dark. 
An elaborate system of signals by means of col- 
ored lights was now also established throughout 
the squadron; so that except on very dark or 
oa nights, a blockade-runner was beset by 
dangers. Still, despite these dangers, the race 
increased and multiplied, and, on the whole, 
. Some, of course, were captured ; 

some, to avoid capture, were run ashore and 
fired by their own crews; some, though detect- 
ed and pursued, escaped by dint of sheer speed 
and daring. But the majority, being purposely 
constructed for the work, succeeded, at all events, 
in making several runs before their day of disas- 
ter came upon them. So enormous were the 
profits to be made upon all that a boat carried 
in, as well as upon the cotton she brought out, 
that it paid well in these days only to make two 
round trips in safety and suffer for it on the third. 
The Stormy Petrel, however, having taken in 
the cargo brought by the Sabrina, and being 
once more confided to the skillful pilotage of 
Mr. Zachary Polter, started bravely upon her 
third trip, nothing daunted by the additional 
—< of - way. Nor had her good luck yet 
Thanks to her build and a moon- 

less reer ey also to the misfortunes of a 
fellow blockade-runner, which was being hotly 
chased in an opposite direction just at that crit- 
ical moment when the Stormy Petrel was mak- 
ao for the bar—she again got through triumph- 


ant 

Then came Charleston quays; Charleston sol- 
diering; Charleston hospitality and universal 
good-fellowship. Then, also, came the old busi- 
ness of selling and buying, unshipping and stow- 
ing, all over again. Had it not amg for the ex- 
citement of danger at sea and fortune-making on 
shore, De Benham would soon have wearied of 
it. As it was, the details of the trade, the chaf- 
fering and bargaining, were infinitely distasteful 
to him. There were even times when he found 
himself on the verge of being bored. Still no 
man, however uncommercially disposed, can in- 
cur much risk of boredom when he is making 
money faster than he can count it; and De Ben- 
ham calculated that he was now earning at the 
rate of more than twenty thousand pounds a 
month. 

“Tt is a magnificent life,” said Archie, to 
whom every thing was new and delightful. 

“It is a life of great excitement, and great 
uncertainty,” replied De Benham. 

** Awfully jolly, though—regular game of 
speculation !” 

“Well, it is the roulette table, plus the Par- 
rott gun, the overcharged boiler, and the New 
York prison. You mad call that ‘ awfully jolly.’ 
Idon’t. It is not pleasant to be always running 
away, in the first place; and it is extremely dis- 
agreeable, in the second place, to serve as a mere 
target for long-range practice without firing a 
single shot in return.’ 

** Why shouldn't you carry an Armstrong, and 
return their little compliments now and then?” 
asked Archie, innocently. 

‘* Because, my dear “fellow, that would con- 
stitute piracy on the high seas, and we have no 
mind to be hung.” 

In the mean while, Archie amused himself 
from morning till night. The dinner-parties, 
the iced drinks, the brass bands, the marching 
to and fro, the very cotton and cotton-stores 
charmed him with all the charm of novelty. 
Having nothing to gain and nothing to lose, 
the risks of the run only added to the pleasure 
of the excursion; and not even the New York 
prison—supposing it were indeed his fate to be 
lodged there—would have troubled him much ; 
at all events as regarded himself. Would he 
not, in such case, see New York for nothing ? 

De Benham, as the commercial representative 
of a great London house, found himself féted 
wherever he went in these times—féted at Ha- 
vana; féted at Mobile; but nowhere féted so 
cordially and persistently as at Charleston. The 
South Carolinians had lost none of their gay self- 
confidence since he was last among them; but 
were still boasting loudly of Bull Run, and proph- 
esying victories to come. Touching their losses 
at Fort Hatteras they said little, and seemed to 
care less. Their hospitality, at all events, was 
as profuse as ever. Besides, they never forgot 
that De Benham first ran the blockade of their 
harbor in quest of the cotton for which they then 
had no other buyers; or that it was on board the 
Stormy Petrel that one of their leading citizens 
found a safe passage home from England. Ar- 
chie, who came in for his share of all the pleas- 
ant things going, never went into so much so- 
ciety in his life as during that delightful fort- 
night in Charleston. 

Especially agreeable to them both was the 
house of Colonel Ashby, who was a near neigh- 
bor of Senator Shirley and a great man in the 
War Department. Now Colonel Ashby was a 
widower and the father of three daughters, all 
cultivated, all young, all swift in repartee and 
fearless in conversation, as American ladies are 
wont to be. Their names were Janet, Elinor, 
and Diana. Janet was the youngest; perhaps 
also the least attractive. Certainly, the least 
brilliant. Elinor and Diana were both very 
beautiful, after that delicate, highly - wrought, 
spiritual type which we in England are only just 
beginning to recognize as the special inheritance 
of Transatlantic womanhood. And they were 
not only very beautiful, but they were very much 
alike, and both enthusiastically patriotic. But 
of the beauty and enthusiasm of Diana Ashby, 
some brief mention, it may be remembered, has 
already been made in these pages. 





She it was who said that whether England 
came to them as an ally or held aloof as a neu- 
tral, there was no man “‘ or woman, either” in all 
those Southern States, who for the honor of the 
Stars and Bars was not ready to die twice over. 
De Benham had often thought of those words 
since, and of how her eyes darkened and flashed 
as she spoke them; for Diana Ashby’s eyes 
changed color strangely at times. They “were 
superb eyes, too—large, luminous, unfaltering ; 
and, for their color, of a deep, clear gray, inclin- 
ing more to blue than brown. Yet there were 
moments when that bluish-gray vanished from 
them altogether, and they became quite black— 
black as the blackest Spanish eyes that ever 
glowed under a mantilla. This transformation, 
however, only came upon them in flashes, and 
never for any topic save that of her country and 
her country’s cause. 

To hear Diana Ashby’s low clear voice once 
more, to watch for the faint color rising in her 
cheek, and for the coming of that strange black 
lightning in her eyes, were not among the least 
pleasant of De Benham's anticipations when 
again the flood tide carried the Stormy Petre? 
over the bar of Charleston Harbor. 

It has been said that there were pleasant 
things going in these days—excursions to the 
camps and batteries, luncheon-parties, dinner- 
parties, evening parties, and the like; and, some- 


- how, De Benham contrived to find more leisure 


for such outings than heretofore. At Havana, 
to be sure, his work was difficult, and at Mobile 
he was among strangers; while here he could 
rely on the promptitude and good faith of Messrs. 
Harper, Prideaux, and Barbuckle, and those con- 
nected with them. At all events, he now went a 
good deal into society—especially into the socie- 
ty frequented by Colonel Ashby’s daughters. 

One evening—it was at the Ashbys’ own house, 

after dinner—Archie revealed the fact that De 

Benham could play. He revealed it to Janet, 
the youngest of the sisters, with whom he had 
fallen into a way of turning over photograph 
books, loitering in conservatories, and talking 
confidential chit-chat—that sort of pleasant chit- 
chat that means nothing, but is, perhaps, there- 
fore all the pleasanter. 

‘Play ?” said Janet Ashby. 
play ) 2d 

“Any thing—every thing—Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn— whatever you put before 
him.” 

“Then the piano, I suppose, is his instru- 
ment.’ 

‘¢ Yes—and the violin; and the organ. And 
then he extemporizes—you should hear him ex- 
temporize !” 

‘*But your friend must be a genius, Mr. 
Blyth!” 

‘*He is a genius—that’s just it,” replied Ar- 
chie, warmly. ‘‘ And he’s not only a musical 
genius—he’s a great linguist; and he has the 
most extraordinary talent for commerce. You 
can’t think, Miss Ashby, what a wonderful fel- 
low he is!” 

‘*He is very fortunate, whoever he may be, if 
all his friends appreciate him so thoroughly,” 
said Elinor Ashby, coming up behind her sister's 
chair. ‘‘ May I ask where this genius is to be 
found ?” 

“It is Mr. Debenham, Nelly,” replied the 
other. ‘‘ Mr. Blyth says that he is such a great 
musician—do ask him to play.” 

So Elinor Ashby went up and asked him; 
and De Benham, who had scarcely touched an 
instrument of any kind since his abandonment 
of the profession, would fain have excused him- 
self. 

* “Tam out of practice,” he pleaded. 
not played for months.” 

But then Diana Ashby added her entreaties 
to those of her sister, and he yielded. 

He played first a wild prelude of John Sebas- 
tian Bach’s—a stormy, impetuous torrent of notes 
followed by a chain of ponderous chords that 
crashed out, one by one, upon the ear, like the 
falling of forest trees smitten by the tempest. 
Then, leading away into a lighter measure, he 
ended with a capriccio by Chopin; one of the 
daintiest, airiest, most fantastic inventions of 
that ethereal genius—a capriccio that Ariel 
might have played amidst the charmed glades 
of Prospero’s island, or Puck and his fellows 
have gamboled to by moonlight, for the delec- 
tation of Nick Bottom, the weaver. And stiff, 
as his fingers fled over the keys, lacking none 
of their wonted fire or facility, De Benham felt 
the old, passionate, inborn love of his “‘so-po- 
tent art,” the old God-given inspiration, welling 
up in his heart—welling up imperiously, irresist- 
ibly, with a yearning that was almost pain. And 
with it also came that glowing sense of power 
that goes with all really fine playing, and is the 
player's own exceeding great reward. 

So, having once begun, he felt that he would 
gladly have gone on for hours; and he rose from 
the piano with a sigh. But they would not let 
him leave off so. ‘hey implored him to resume 
his seat, and begged for more. 

‘*Play something of your own, Mr. Deben- 
ham,” said Diana Ashby. 

‘* T fear I can remember nothing.” 

“* Let your fingers remember for you.” 

** Ah, that would never do! If I were once 
to let my fingers have their own way, they would 
run off with me altogether; and heaven only 
knows when they would stop. Perhaps nev- 
er!” 

‘*We are quite ready, Sir, to take the conse- 
quences,” said Colonel Ashby, laughing. ‘‘ We'll 
naturalize you, in that case, as a citizen of the 
Confederate States.” 

‘*T think you would have the worst of the bar- 
gain, Colonel Ashby,” replied De Benham, with 
an involuntary glance toward the beautiful Diana. 

It was possible, certainly, he thought, to con- 
ceive a harder fate. 

‘Then, being again entreated, he played ‘* Dix- 


** What does he 


**T have 
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“WE PLAYED FIRST A WILD PRELUDE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH'S.” 


ie’s Land,” their own much-beloved Southern mel- 
ody ; making it the theme of a marvelous improv- 
isation—suc¢h an improvisation as none there pres- 
ent had ever héard before—now giving it out 
simply and plaintively, like the singing of a sor- 
rowful, solitary voice; now appareling it in har- 
monies ‘‘rich and strange,” and treating it as 
a solemn chorale; now breaking it up into de- 
tached phrases; playing with it; inverting it ; 
chasing it from key to. key; dressing it in all 
kinds of fanciful disguises ; overlaying it with 
dazzling cadenzas; and working it up. at the 
last into a grand triumphal march, in which his 
breathless listerers seemed to hear the tramp of 
battalions and the chanting of victorious thou- 
sands. 

When he had done, there was silence—silence 
for some seconds; and then his hosts and their 


| claimed Miss Ashby, her cheek fiushing, 


**You afe a Unionist, Mr. Debenham,” ex- 
her 
hand grasping the chair-arm, in act to rise. 

De Benham looked at her, almost silenced 
—not by her indignation, but by the splendor 
of her beauty. 

**Indeed, no,” he said. ‘*I am speaking im- 
personally—putting my own opinions altogether 
aside, and trying to show you in what different 
lights this question may be viewed on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There are many reasons 
why we English should hesitate to plunge into 
a great war. There is the terrible cost in blood 
and money; there is the still further check to 


| our commerce; there are our Canadian colonies 


| that was in his mind. 


friends came crowding round the piano, all | 


thanks and eager admiration. Diana Ashby, 
however, said nothing. She waited till the rest 
had suid their say; and by-and-by, when they 
were all occupied with other matters, and the 
servants were handing about iced coffee, she 
turned to De Benham and said : 

“*It seems almost sacrilegious, Mr. Deben- 


to be defended ; and—” 

He hesitated. He could not utter the thought 
He could not say to her: 
‘* Gallant and chivalrous as you are, descended 
from old English Cavaliers as you are, cotton 


| growers as you are, your cause is stained with 


ham, ‘that you, an Englishman, should be ‘able | 


to Interpret our national music in this wonder- 
ful way. Only one of. our own people ought to 
stir our hearts like that.” 

** What. reply can I make to such a compli- 
ment ?” said De Benham. 

**T think we are bound to impress you, for the 
sake of the cause, whether you will or no—nat- 
uralize you, as my father suggested, and turn 
you into a citizen. of the Confederate States.” 

**Bat I am one, in a certain sense, already,’ 
replied De Benham. ‘‘The artist is a citizen of 
the world,” : 

** Of the Old World, I fear,” she said, quickly. 
**Of that world: which was the cradle of the 
arts—not of. our New World, with its material 
needs and its efforts after material progress.” 

‘* Well, the artist, perhaps, takes but a lan- 
guid interest at all times in mere material prog- 
ress—I mean in that sort of progress that is rep- 
resented by steam-plows, baby-jumpers, and sew- 
ing-machines; but he sympathizes with patriot- 
ism and self-devotion, wherever they are to be 
found.” 

““It is sympathy that we covet,” said Miss 
Ashby ; ‘‘that, above and beyond alf else.” 

And then she turned to the old subject of the 
war, and of the feeling with which it was re- 
garded in England, and of the reasons why the 
Englisi. Government should, must, and ought to 
come to the aicl of the seceded States. 

** It is for your interest to do so,” she argued. 

“Nations, like individuals, sometimes over- 
Icok their interests,” said De Benham, seeking 
refuge in generalities, but wishing with all his 
heart that the lady would not drive him to talk 
politics. 

**Not commercial nations, when their com- 
mercial prosperity is at stake!” 

**Our commercia! prosperity dues not hinge 
upon cotton. only,” said De Benham, smiling. 
** Besides, that is not all. Setting questions of 
interest aside, our people and our pens are alike 
in favor of peace.” 

“Yet but a few years ago you took up arms 
for the ‘Turk, with whom you have nothing in 
common—neither blood, nor religion, nor com- 
merce ; and it was only yesterday that your vol- 
unteers were mounting the red shirt in Sicily. 


the sin of slavery; and on the side of slavery we 
may not, and will not, fight.” It was impossible 
that he should say this to Diana Ashby; so he 
broke off abruptly. 

** And your sympathy for us is not strong 
endugh to outweigh all those considerations,” 
she said, bitterly. 

** Not at present,” he replied, ‘‘ if I may judge 
from the tone of such English papers as I have 
seen of late.” 

‘Well, we can but go on as we have be- 
gun—alone. And we shall go on, to the last 
breath.” 

And with this, she rose and swept away into 


| the next room; and De Benham felt that some 


shade of displeasure against himself was mingled 
with the bitterness of her speech and the manner 
of her departure. 

A few minutes later, when the guests were all 
taking leave, he again found himself for a mo- 
ment alone with her. 

‘*Miss Ashby,” he said, ‘‘ you must not mis- 
take me. I was speaking just now for England 
=not for myself.” 

** What would you say, then, Mr. Debenham, 
if you spoke for yourself?” asked the lady. 

**T would tell you that I am not a free man; 
that my hands are tied; that I am vowed to a 
dity which it will consume all the best years of 
iny life to fulfill, and to which every other con- 
sideration must yield, for me. ‘But I would also 
tell you that if it were not for that sacred obli- 
gation—if my life were my own to fling away; 
which it is not—then I would mount the pal- 
metto-tree and draw my sword for the Stars and 
Bars to-morrow.” > 

**Would you, indeed, do this, for my dear 
country’s sake?” she exclaimed, ‘eagerly. 

And as she spoke, that look came’ into her 
eyes, that dark and dazzling fire, taking away 
his breath and his prudence together. 

**T would do it—at all events—for yours,” he 
said, dropping his voice almost to a whisper. 

Miss Ashby colored crimson, and, Archie.com- 
ing up at that moment to make his bow, she 
wished them both, somewhat formally, good- 
night. 

“That Janet Ashby is the sweetest girl I 
ever saw in my life,” said Archie, enthusiastic- 


| ally, as they walked back to their hotel in the 


Whereas we are your own kith and kin, speaking 


your own tongue, descended from your own Cav- 
aliers, inseparably connected with you in a thou- 
sand ways—to say nothing of growing the cot- 
ton which gives employment to millions of your 
people.” : 

De Benham groaned in spirit. He was so 
weary of being reminded of those odd millions 
of cotton operatives ! 

** Bat that is nearly all true of the Northerners, 
as well,” said he. . ‘‘ They also are of our own 
blood—they also speak our language—with them, 
also, we maintain a great international trade.” 


moonlight. 

** Beware, my friend, beware of pitfalls,” re- 
plied De Benham. ‘‘The sweetest girl that 
breathes in Charleston city must be the sourest 
of sour grapes for thee—or me.” 

**T don’t see that,” said-Archie. 

**No? Would you be prepared, then, to turn 
Confederate for her; or to run the blockade each 
time you paid her a visit ?” 

** Well, no—not exactly.” 

** Neither would I, my dear fellow. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it is as well that we must be off 
again to-morrow night. These beautiful South- 
erners are dangerous neighbors.” 

And then, for the rest of the way, he went 
singing : 

“Ifshe be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 








THE GOOD LITTLE SISTER. 
By PH@BE CARY. 
Tuat was a bitter winter 
When Jenny was four years old, 
And lived in a lonely farm-house— 
Bitter, and long, and cold. 


The: crops had heen a failure— 

In the barns there was room to spare ; 
And Jenny’s hard-working father 

Was full of anxious care. 


Neither his wife nor children 
Knew lack of fire or bread; 
They had whatever was needful, 
Were sheltered and clothed and fed. 


But the mother, alas! was ailing— 
"Twas a struggle just to live; 

And they searce had even hopeful words, 
Or cheerful smiles to give. 


A good, kind man was the father, 
He loved his girls and boys; 
But he whose hands are his riches 
Has little for gifts and toys. 


So when it drew near the season 
That makes the world so glad— 
When Jenny knew ‘twas the time 
gifts, 


Her childish heart was sad. 


for 


For she thought, ‘I shall get no pres- 
ent 
When Christmas comes, I am sure ;” 
Ah! the .poor man’s child Tearns early 
Just what it means to be poor, 


Yet still on the holy even 


As she sat by the hearth-stone bright, 
And her sister told good stories, 





Her heart grew almost light. 


For the hopeful skies of childhood 
Are never quite o’ercast ; 

And she said, ‘‘ Who knows but somehow, 
Something will come at last!” 


So, before she went to her pillow, 
Her pretty stockings were tied 

Safely togetier, and slyly hung, 
Close to the chimney side. 


There ‘was little room for hoping, 
One would say who had lived more years ; 
Yet the faith of the child is wiser 
Sometimes than our doubts and fears. 
Jenny had a good little sister, 
Very big to her childish eyes, 
Who was womanly, sweet, and patient, 





And kind as she was wise. 
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And she had thought of this Christmas, 
And the little it could bring, 
Ever ‘since the crops were half destroyed 
By the freshet in the spring. 





So the sweetest nuts of the autiimn 
She had ‘safely hidden away ; 

And the ripest and reddest apples 
Hoarded for many a day. 


And last she mixed some seed-cakes 
(Jenny was sleeping then), 

And moulded them grotesquely, 
Like birds and beasts and men. 


Then she slipped them into the stockings, 
And smiled to think about 

The joyful wonder of her pet, 
When she found and poured them out. 


And you couldn’t have seen next morning 
A gladder child in the land 

Than that humble farmer's daughter, 
With her simple gifts in her hand. 


And the loving sister? ah! you know 
How blesséd ’tis to give; 

And they who think of others most 
Are the happiest folks that live! 


She had done what she could, my children, 
To brighten that Christmas-day ; 

And whether her heart or Jenny's 
Was lightest, ‘tis hard to say. 


And this, if you have but little, 
Is what I would say to you; 
Make all you can of that little— 
Do all the good yau can do, 


And though your gifts may be humble 
Let no little child, I pray, 

Find only an empty stocking 
On the morn of the Christmas-day ! 


"Tis years and years since that. sister 
Went to dwell with the just; 

And oyer her body the roses 
Blossom and turn to dust. 


And Jenny’s a happy woman, 
With wealth enough and to spare; 
And every year her lap is filled 
With presents fine and rare. 


But whenever she thanks the givers 
For favors great and small, 

She thinks of the good little sister 
Who gave her more than they all! 





**So, BEFORE SHE WENT 10 HER PILLOW, HER PRETTY STOOKINGS WERE TIED 
SAFELY TOGETHER, AND SLYLY HUNG, OLOSE TO THE CHIMNEY stDE.” 
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App.ication.—[See Figs. 3 and 4 on Page 820 
. XVIII., F 68-78, 


Fig. 2.—Desicn ror BEti-Putt. 
For pattern of Leaves and Flowers see Supplement, 


. 1.—Desten ror Bevi-Puty. Satin Sritcu. 
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Designs for Bell-Pulls, in Setin Stitch and Ap- 
plication. 


See illustration on page 829. 


Born these designs are nove) and tasteful. Pig. 1 
is worked in satin stitch and Ciagonal half-polka 
stitch. It may be worked on a foundation of cloth, 
velvet, silk or woolen reps, or on canvas, as ie shown 
by the illustration. If canvas be selected fill up the 
foundation in cross stitch with fine silk twist, in some 
color harmonizing with the embroidery, and in a pat- 
tern imitating lace-work. For working the embroid- 
ery draw the 4 m the foundation selected, and 
work the stripes in diagonal half-polka stitch with 
three shades of a color of zephyr wool; then work 
the flower twigs in satin and ba f-polka stitch. The 
original is worked with fawn-colored wool and floss 
silk. The two lightest shades are worked with the 
silk. For the manner of working the dove-tailed sat- 
in stitch see illustrations and description page 420, 
No, 27, Vol. IL., of Harper's Bazar, iifustration 
distinctly show’ the manner of continuing the design. 
Line the compl%ted embroidery with silk and founda- 
tion interlining, and sew a bronze or crystal handle 
on the under end. 

The bell-pull given by Fig. 2 is worked on ‘gor 
velvet, or reps. A tasteful selection and division o' 


“the colors is the principal requisite for working it. 


The flowers and leaves shown on the illustration are 
eat of cleth and fastened on the foundation, so that 
they shal: lie over it loosely. First draw the design 
on the foundation; of coarse it is not necessary to 
draw more than the’ contoars and lines, as the leaves 
and flowers will be arranged later, as shown by the 
illustration. The arabesgaes are cut of col satin 
or reps which have been ited on r; these are 

tion, an tened down 
r thge = with cha half-polka, or overcast 

as i 


m silk. pomnee es from the illustration, and 
Figs. 68-72. material for the flowers and 
leaves is pasted on thin writing-paper, on the back of 


es owever, 
leaves must, moreover, be lightly stuck er with 
macilage on the inner tide, so that the rose shall appear 
partly closed. The two upper leaves of the pansies 
are cut bay maps from Fig. 74, Supplement, of violet 
velvet, and the under one: are cut of yellow cloth, as 
shown by the ilJustration ; the flower next the pansy 
is made of red cloth; Fig. 78 gives the pattern of the 
largest circle of leaves; the remaining leaves are cut 
proportionately smaller, as shown by the illustration. 
All the leaves are fastened down by means of a few 
t Russe stitches of black silk. The re- 


whole cloth Senn Sie 7. In fastening them on the 


foundation the ends of the cloth are laid over each oth- | 


er as far as x on Fig. 75, so that the flowers have the 
form shown on the illustration, while the ends lie un- 
derneath. The flowers are each sewed on the lower 

nm silk, in imi- 
is twig are work- 
ed in satin with green wool and silk. For the 


ar car en at fen oe dent front 


irges Bower of th one hanging frm ihe let of the 
01 one im the 0 e 
wo tifeeteesion 


eup cut from 76. The shows how the 
design is on the under while the upper 
part shows the continuation of the a 
the lining and handle like those of the preceding beil- 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. L. ap M. W.—Bazar No. 48 contains a design 
for a gentleman's scarf. 
M. 8.—To cleanse your black alpaca, sponge it with 
a black cloth dipped in cold coffee, and iron on the 


edged by a narrow box-pleated frill cut bias and dou- 
ble. —Salt and whisky will remove wine stains. 
Auioz.—Put two bands of Astrakhan, each an inch 


vers, and cuffs of purple velvet. 
Piawo-rorre 


cease, and welcome his guest. 

Wett-wisuers,—We don't know the source of the 
lines you quote. 

Counrry Greu.—Napkin-rings are to hold napkins 
that are used more than once without washing.—New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 50 will tell you what drap 
de Nice is, 

M. L. G.—Your suggestion about trimming the white 
alpaca ie good. Maria Theresa sleeves are plain at the 
arm-hole, slightly larger at the elbow, and ruffled.— 
Psyche is pronounced as if written sigh-key.—The di- 
mensions of trained skirts are given in New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar No. 51.—We do not send the Eclectic Mag- 
azine with two of our papers for $10, but the Eclectic 
probably will. 

Lena.--To make “a black silk dress neat and serv- 
iceable” the most stylish mode is a demi-train skirt 
untrimmed, a short basque, and sabot sleeves trimmed 
with narrow pleated frills, e¢ged with Tom Thumb 


Euaiwa —We think it best to get a responsible fur- 
Astrakhan cloak; but in order to 


for them. The lining of fur cloaks is thin silk, wad- 
ded and quilted like the cloak linings spoken of in the 
Supplement of Bazar No. 45. 

Guesi2.—Read Evening Dresses in Bazar No. 51,— 
You should wear a silk mask the color of your dress, 
with a lace fall.—Velvet sacques are worn.— You write 
very legibly.—-Get a Geneva watch with a raised mon- 
ogram on the case, ard no chasing.—A Maltese croes, 
a locket, or a ball of jet are worn as pendants from a 
velvet ribbon around the neck, 

Haprs.—Though a male visitor is ordinarily expected 
to take off his over-coat before entering a lady's draw- 
ing-room, this is not so rigidly exacted in ‘‘New-Year’s 
calls,” for the obvions reason that the great number 
and rapid succeseion of them would render it incon- 


J. D. D.—The “ Loves of the Plants,” by Darwin, is 
an old book, which you will probably find in the best 
Ubraries. The ‘Chronicles of the Cid,” translated by 








oe 


Southey, has never, we believe, been republished in 
this country. An importer of English books could 
no doubt obtain both of these works for you. It is 
not the business of the Bazar to supply the wants of 
book-purchasers. 

A Reaper.—We know of nothing better than per- 
sistent practice in speaking to acquire facility of ex- 
pression. 

Katre any L.—To make your Tamise cloth dress 
stylishly, let the gored skirt have a yard and a half 
of train trimmed with an eight-inch band 0: pleats, 
all turned one way, and headed by a ruche of English 
crape, double and in box-pleats, the top and bottom 
of each pleat being caught together in the centre. To 
make it more dressy, this trimming may be extendvud 
up the front seams to the belt, outlining a court train. 
In that case the front width should have several rows 
of trimming across it. The waist has a square basque 
at the back ; the front is straight from the side seams. 
High neck and coat-sleeves, Two crape ruches in the 
shape of a V trim the waist. Similar ruches for cuffs. 
A belt of four folds and a crape bow in front. Two 
buttons behind, and no gash. -To make street suits 
for mourning, first have a short skirt trimmed to the 
knee by a box-pleated flounce held by a bias band of 
crape or mourning silk, and above this two or three 
standing pleated frills. The tunic is open in front, 
square at the sides, a yard and a quarter long be- 
hind, and looped in the seams to look very bouffant. 
A short basque, rounding over the hips, has English 
crape set on in the shape of a Louis XIV. vest, edged 
by a pleated narrow frill. Deep crape cuffs and bind- 
ing on the basque. Sometimes the entire short basque 
is covered with English crape over the dress material, 

Poor axnp Provp.—Make and trim your black silk 
by directions to “ Lena,” except that you should have 
a short skirt and a tunic a yard and a half long to train 
in the house and be looped in the street. From six- 
teen to twenty yards will be required. ° 

Imuocenn.—You may thank the generous cavalier 
“‘who has taken you to a place of amusement or 
elsewhere,” before, after, or at any time, and as often 
as you please. ° 

Equrstrrenne.—Have merely a long black ostrich 
plume over the crown of your riding hat, or else a 
fancy wing stuck in the band on the left, or an 
aigrette in front—any one of these is in better taste 
than two or three kinds of feathers. The Tyrolean 
felt hat is handsome for riding. Get a blue gauze 
veil. Your milliner or any fancy store will furnish 
the gauze. 

Mus. Irene M.—The belted mantles in’ Bazar No. 45 
are :vorn with cloth snits. We do not furnish any 
patterns except those given in the Supplement. The 
money you forwarded is subject to your order. 

Water Lizy.—A very handsome evening dress for 
a girl of thirteen is coral-colored silk with several 
narrow piuked flounces, and over dress of Swiss mus- 
lin trimmed with ruffles and puffs. Coral-colored 
sash, and boots. 

K. N. W.—Put tatting, Coventry roffling, or Ham- 


, buy: edging around your white aprons. A yard of 


any ribbon four or five inches wide will make a bow 
for your throat. Plain black ribbon edged with fringe 
Of several colors is much used. Sacques are most 
worn.—Salts of lemon will take out ink spots. 

L. G.—We have already given numerous elaborate 
instructions for netting, which you would have seen 
had you read the Bazar regularly. 





Tue readers of the Bazar will find at Brooxs’ Boot 





or a weekly pul 
e most acceptab’ durin: 
the holidays, and for this purpose the Yourn’s Com- 


PANION, of 
ts a ce new and fresh wii ne me | 
week, is always htly, entertaining and practical. 
Some of the most liant writers in the country con- 
tribute to its columns.—[{Com.} 





Tuose wuo sturrer from nervous irritations, itching 
uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows from an 
enfeebled and disordered state of the system, should 
take Aver’s SansaPartiua, and cleanse the blood. 

out the lurking distemper that undermines the 
health; and the constitutional vigor will return.— 
[Com.} 





Now 1s tux Troxe To remove Motu-Parcurs, Frero- 
K and Tan from the fi by using Perry’s Motu 
anp Freoxie Lotion. Sold by all Druggists. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, New York.—{Com.,]} 
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Copying Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Whee fy ong may be transferred 
mt with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting ae ofall sorts, 
m the garments 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C.G. GUNTRERS SONS, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a very Elegant Assortment of 
NOVELTIES IN : 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHS 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &e., de. 


A FOOL 


can not be cheated, for no one need buy WOLCOTT’S 
PAIN PAINT till they try it, free of cost, at 181 Chat- 
ham Square, N. Y. A pint sent, free of express 

on receipt of $5; or a gallo for $20, double 











NEW GOODS NOW OPENING. 


PARIS, LONDON, AND BOHEMIA. 


Gilt-Mounted Vases and Jardinieres, 
GILT AND BRONZE CLOCKS, FIGURES, &c. 
JEWEL-CASES, BONBONNIERES, TABLES, &o. 





RIOM DECORATED 
CHINA DINNER AND DESSERT SETS, 
VERY CHEAP. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, EXTRA QUALITY. 
- CHANDELIERS AND GAS-FIXTURES 
from OSLER, London, and of our own manufacture. 
AGENTS FOR ROGERS’ GROUPS. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
488, 490, and 492 BROADWAY, corner Broome St. 
A LEXANDRE’S 
SEAMLESS KID GLOVES. 


—— 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 





have just received 
A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT OF THE ABOVE, 
equal, if not superior, 
TO ANY THAT HAVE BEEN OFFERED. 


PRICES THE SAME AS 
ALEXANDRE'S REGULAR MAKE, 
which are GrxaTLy BELOow those sold elsewhere. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, AND TENTH 
STREET. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
WALKING SUITS AND DRESSES. 
LADIES’ VELVET CLOAKS. 
REAL ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS AND MUFFS. 
SABLE, ERMINE, AND MINK FURS. 





Price-Lists, Samples of Materials in Garmenits, De- 
scription of Styles, and Directions for Measurement 
will be sent upon application. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO, 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Dry Goods and Furs. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
‘For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Hosiery, 
Kid and Castor Gloves. 


For Wieses. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fleeey Cotton Hosiery,, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 ‘Broadway. 


[ Anus & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” FOR $125. 
2 Flannel Bands ......:.... -.@ $0 75.... 
2 Barrow Coats.......... @ 300 
2 Flannel Skirts (embr’d) @ 
2 Cambric 0° ex @ 


6 Linen Shirts..... @ 
6 Night Dresses... --@ 
2 Day OO Se0ese cede | 


ANDi nd sniknbnta¥ dee etua tens vee 
Basket, completely furnished ............ 
Pairs Knitted Shoes.......... eves 
1 Embroidered Merino Shawl.............. 
LT Val. Lace Cap ccccccccscvccccccnpsescssens 
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The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0. D., 
by ress. sing’ Bae ane is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


a 461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


ERFUMERY, 
FLAVORING EXTRA 
AND TOILET SOAPS. 
C, B. WOODWCRTH & SONS, Rochester, N, Y. 
S. ¥. Office : 886 Broadway, Room 18. 


ica 








THE BEST 
Family Sewing Machine. 





“The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be 
“the best on exhibition. It must also be stated 
“incidentally that 
“This is Better than any of its Class 

“known to the Judges.” 


Report of American Institute Fair, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN AGENCIES: 


New York—505 Broadway; 
ore—140 Baltimore Street ; 


Brooklyn—431 Fulton Street; 
Charleston—382 Street ; 
Chicago—43 Madison t; 
Cincinnati—28 West Fourth Street ; 
land—43 Public Square ; 


Cc “ov = 
Detroit—158 Jefferson Avenue; 














Street ; 
Indianapolis—27 No. Pennsylvania Street ; 
Louisville—110 Fourth Street ; 


il 
Nashville—32 North Ch Street ; 
New Orleans—6 Chartres Street ; 
Philadelphia—1123 Chestnut Street; 
San Francisco—111 Montgomery Street; 
St. Louis—612 North Fourth Street. 


USIC ror HOLIDAY GIFTS—Booseyr’s 
Standard Piano-forte and Vocal Works, elegantly 
bound, suitable for resentation. Beethoven's Sona- 





ras, $8 ; Drawing-Room usic-Book, $3 ; 
essiah, $2; Mendelssohn's 


for the Young, $1 25; Ball-Room Music-Book (116 
e Old Songs of Ireland (50 Songs), $8: 
The German Song-Book x Songs), $2; Lone ng- 
Book (36 Songs), ; Verdi Album (25 of Verdi's best 
Songs), $2; — Ballad-Book (112 Songs), $3; 
Standard Song-Book (50 best Songs ever written), $9; 
English Soug-Book (44 new Songs), $2. Complete 
Operas, Oratorios, and large collections of Vocal and 
Piano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts.each, Also, just 
ready, free to any address, Boosry & Co.'s CataLocuE 
OF THEIR NEWEST PUBLICATIONS, in full sheet or music- 
size form. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 









WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &e. 
@epot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
amusing, 25 cts, a packa; Lisrary or Lovsz, 
50 cts. Send to W. C. YSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


1870 CHEAP READING! — Atlantic, Harper, Gal- 
axy, or other $4 Beeetapaend Hall's Journal 
of Health ($2), 176 way, N.Y., both sent for $4 50. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 














TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Hanrper’s Macazrnz, One Year...... $4 00 

Harrer’s Werexty, One Year...... 400 

Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver’s Macazinz, Harrer’s Weexy, and Harper's 
Bazag, to one ad for one year, $1000; or any 
two for $7 00. 
The Postage within the United States Is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a yen"; for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Candida must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


tage. 
PeThe Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is 8) fied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will lve sent 


ingly. 
The Vetumes of the Werxsy and Bazar commence 


with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Bnoruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
ba lost = stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 

e sender. 


ta@~ Subscribers singly to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 





Tres ror Apvertisine in Harper's Pertoproaxs. 
Harper's Mi —Whole Page, $250; Half Pa 
$125 ; Quarter Pa; sab.-eegh tnteetions er; fe 6 leon 

space, $1 560 per each insertion. 
Hi ‘8 Weekly.—Inside P; 150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each Pa: 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, N 

















December 25, 1869.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





OHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 


have just received per the late steamers, 
The LATEST NOVELTIES in 
SASH RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND PLUMES, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VEILS, 
BOUQUETS FOR VASES. 
. The NEWEST DESIGNS in 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 


The Latest Shapes and Styles in 
aOUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
in 


FRENCH FELT, STRAW, SILK, VELVET, AND 
PLUSH. 
Also, a Beautiful Stock of the Latest Styles in 
WORSTED GOODS, viz.: 
OPERA CLOAKS AND HOODS, 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, JACKETS, &c., 
of our own Importation and Manufacture, and 
Warranteo Hanp-Knyir. 

Also, 
BERLIN WOOLS, PATTERNS, EMBROIDERIES 
ON CANVAS, &c. 
A Magnificent Stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
REAL and IMITATION TRIMMING LACES, &c. 
A Beautiful Stock of , 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
In our most Select Styles, 
We are selling the above at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SILKS, VELVETS, CRAPES, &c., 
CUT ON BIAS. 
MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUTS at PIECE PRICES. 





COR. of UNIVERSITY PLACE and 14TH ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


will offer, during the HOLIDAY SEASON, a new and 
autiful assortment of 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, ROBES DE CHAMBRE 

SHIRTS, COLLARS, and CUFFS, ready made and 

to order: Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s SCARFS and 

TIES, SASH RIBBONS, MEDICATED VESTS and 

DRAWERS, HOSIERY, &. 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

Several cases of PARIS NOVELTIES, embracing 
Wedding Trousseaux, Shawls, Capes, Fichus, Barbes, 
Coiffures, Collars and Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Paris 
Embroidered Sets, Chemisettes, Initial Sets, &c. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Valenciennes and Embroidered, Plain, Hemmed, 
Initialed, and Colored Bordered Handkerchiefs. 

N. B.—Initialing done to order in the finest style. 

CHEILLEY'’S KID GLOVES, 
$1 50 per pair. 


500 DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 
. DRY GOODS AT RETAIL. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


have determined to offer their entire 
WHOLESALE STOCK OF DRESS GOODS ar LESS 
THAN GOLD COST, 
at their Retail Establishment, 

COR. BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH ST. 

They forbear from naming prices, convinced that 
those who are looking to buy for themselves, or for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, will see at once t the 
stock is more than usually under price. 















GAY'S PATENT 
EXCELSIOR 
FUR BAND MUFF EQ 





We offer at RETAIL, for the next 30 days, our en- 
tire stock of FINE FURS at Wholesale prices. 
KINGSBURY, ABBOTT, GAY, & CO. 
520 & 522 Broadway, New York. 
(Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel.) 











A GREAT OFFER. ' 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gan of six first-class makers, at 

XTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 

ING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $5 to $25 — until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


At Repvcep Prices, consisting of 
PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, and CHAMBER SUITES, 
t 


a 
F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos, 96 and 98 East Hovsrton Sr., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and 2d Av. 
Ch SCROFULA, and all CUTANEOUS 
DISEASES cured by tsing the 
“UDON SPRING WATER. 


ty_pa with certificates, sent free. 
‘ BEALS, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 
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HEARTH AND HOME, 


AN LLLUSTRATED 
Rural, Literary, and Family Weekly, 
OF 16 LARGE, HANDSOME PAGES, 

EDITED BY DONALD G. MITCHELL, 


Assisted by an able Corps of Associates 
in all Departments. 





HEARTH AND HOME meets the wants of 
all members of good families every where, and con- 
tains the best of every thing for every body in city, 
village, and country. It gives practical instruction, 
by the most experienced writers, upon all rural topics : 
Farming, Fruit-Growing, Flower-Culture, Orna- 
mental Gardening, Rural Architecture, Country 
and City Homes—their Furnishing and Adorn- 
ment, Domestic Economy, Housekeeping Hints, 
&e., &e. 

It has Choice Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poems, 
Wit and Humor, The News, Money and Market 
Reports, Beautiful Pictures, by the best artists, 


and, in short, all the features of 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY WEEKLY. 


It contains so much room that every number has 
an abundant variety for Fathers, Mothers, Sons, 
Daughters, down to the youngest child! 


REDUCED RATES FOR 1870, 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single Copies, $4 00; Three Copies, all at one 
time, $9 00; Five Copies, $12 00: 
making HEARTH AND HOME, to a Club of Five or 


more subscribers at $2 40 each, the Cheapest, as 
it is the Most Complete 


FAMILY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
in the world. Subscribers before the first of January 
next, will get all numbers to that date Free, and 
their year will end January 1, 1871. Specimen pum- 
bers sent free. 

PETTENGILL, BATES, & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 





F. W. LASAER’S SON. 


(ESTABLISHED 1828.) 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, 


HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S 


FURS RR EURS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 
consisting of Seal and Astrakhan —— in every 
variety, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., 
in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, and other Furs; ther 
with a full assortment of Sleigh and Lap Robes, 
Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and other articles. 
All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 

F. W. LASAE’S SON, 

682 Broapway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


“A BLAZE of | BEAUTY.”-1870, 


THE JANUARY NUMBER of the PICTORIAL 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL appears in bright ar- 
ray. A new form, new types, numerous rich illustra- 
tions, with sound and sensible reading-matter, render 
this the best ever issued. Among the contents are 
the following : 


Ferdinand De Lesseps, the chief promoter of the 
Suez Canal, with a portrait and sketch of his life. 
Hon. Samuel 8. Fisher, United States Commissioner 
of Patents, with portrait and biographical sketch, and 
a glimpse of the workings of the Patent Office. Car- 
los Manuel Cespedes, the President of the Cuban Re- 
ae George Peabody, the successful merchant, 

anker, and philanthropist. Dr. Tischendorff, the 
eminent Biblical discoverer and critic—his life, trav- 
els, and writings, with portrait. 

"he Kaflir Race—Ph sically and Mentally consid- 
ered; with engravings from life, of young and old na- 
tives. Northwestern Australians—Appearance, cus- 
toms = peculiarities, dress, ornaments, food, wea- 
pons, &c. 

_ The Progress of Science—Steam, electricity, inven- 
tion, scientific discovery, anatomy, physiology, medi- 
cine, phrenology. 

Brain Waves—Progression of thought ; how thought 
and sentiment are transmitted. What can I Do Best? 
—Or, the requirements of the teacher, Who believes 
Phrenology ?—Are there a followers persons 
of emi and infil ? Faces we Meet—What 
they tell us and how they affect us. An Afternoon at 
*389”—A glimpse at the specimens in our cabinet. 
Small Cautiousness—“ Just for Fun,” or trifling with 
—— 











Two Months 
FREE! FREB!! 


The Most Popular Juvenile 
Magazine in America. 


LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Entirely Original and First Class. 

All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
in before the last of December, will receive the No- 
vember and December Nos. of 1869 FREE! 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a Larger Circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and is 
better worth the price than any other magazine pub- 
lished. 

Bb of its i circulation, we are enabled 
to furnish it at the low price of Onz Dottar a Year. 
Single number, 12 cents, or free to any one who will 
try to raise aclub. Beautiful premiums for clubs. 

Subscribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 
sent. Address 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Pusrisuers, 


Che Sun, 


CHAS. A. DANA, EprTor. 
The chea: smartest, and best New York nm 








we Frui nbs, and a 
ry kg pe fe EE to can- 
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3. what he suffered in con- 
sequence of the habit; how he reformed, and the hap- 
py results. The Wasp Waist—Its metaphysics and 
physiology. Application—The necessity for its cul- 
ture. 


Our Country's Agricultural Resources—A survre~~* 
our productions during the past fifty years, with tables. 

Facts in Natural History—Will a horse-hair become 
asnake? The Hedge-hog—What it is, how it lives, 
and where it is found. Illustrated. The Sponge—Its 
origin, growth, and uses. Educational Matters—Cor- 
nell, Harvard, 


Yale, Michigan. Cathedral of Rheims 
—The coronation-place 


of 
of Arc. 

This favorite JOURNAL has now reached its 50th 
Vol., and appears in the usual magazine form. We 
think it will prove even more bs, than ever be- 
fore. Terms, only $3 a year. cents a No. News- 
men have it. Now is the time to subscribe for 1870. 

Address 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cya4seiee WORKS 
or 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 

BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 1790-1826. With 

a Portrait and Fac-Simile. Cloth............ $2 00 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. a F. Liszr. Cloth. -- 150 
LIFE OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOL- 

DY. Edited and Translated by Wm. L. Gacz. i 
LIFE OF HANDEL, V. ScHOELOHER....... 2 00 
LIFE OF ROSSINI. ith a Portrait-by Gus- 


old French Kings; Joan 








ZART. 
MOZART’S LETTERS. 
POLKO’S MUSICAL SKETCHES.............. 
‘ee REMINISCENCES OF MENDELS- 


Any of the above gems for a Musical Library sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. * 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


PetEes MANUAL gives best methods 


and latest improvements in House-painting, Sign- 





painting, Graining, Varnishing, Polishing, Staining, 
Gilding, Glazin » Bitvering, Grecian Oil-Painting, Chi- 
nese pointing, riental painting, &c. Also, Princigles 
of Glass-Staining, Harmony and Contrast of Colors 
Analysis of Colors, with Philosophy, Theories, and 
Practices of Color, &c. Includes, ma Practical Paper- 
Hanging. cents. 


WATCHMAKER'S AND v-EWELER’S MANUAL 
gives the latest and most rere secrets of the 
trade, embracing Watch and Clock Cleaning and Re- 

airing, Tempering in all its grades, Making Tools, 
Gonpnanding Metals, Soldering Plating, &c., with 
Plain Instructions for Beginners, &c. cents. 


SOAPMAKER’'S MANUAL, a complete and prac- 
tical guide for making all Plain and Fancy Soaps, 
Washing-Fluids, Soap-Powders, Creanis, Pastes, Shav- 
ing and Toilet Preparations, &c., &c. Designed for 
families and medium-sized factories. 25 cents. 


g@" Carefully prepared, illustrated when needful, 
and are approved by practical men. Sold by all deal- 
ers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. . 


JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 
BO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


WITH A 
Novelty Job Printing-Press. 
The only Low-Priced Press 
ever invented that will do 
rinting. Printing can 

done as well and as rapid- 

ly on this press as on the best 
that printers use; and for 
: printing-offices where artifi- 
cial power is not used, or for business men, apothe- 
caries, grocers, country traders, and others who desire 
to do their own printing, it is entirely without a rival. 
The Best Holiday Gift for Boys. ice 0 15, 
fall descriptive illus- 


















$30, , an . Send for 

trated circulars, with testimonials from all parts of 
the country, and specimens of plain and color print- 
| ing done on the age and specimen sheets of types, 
borders, cuts, rules, &c., to BENJ. O. WOODS, Pro- 
prietor, 351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


$7 5% $200 per Month to Agents, salary or com- 
mission, to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes 
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The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


kK e 
OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Ansorr, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Blegantly Dlustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. fro, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00. 


THE FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. A superb 
Gift-Book. With 320 Elegant Illustrations. 8vo, 
«Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


8. 
THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorzp Lyrron, With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


4 
BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY;; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


5. 
HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Referegce. Ed- 
ited by Bensamun Vixornt, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00, 


6. 
LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Pec- 
ple. By Pact B. Du Cuatitv, Author of “ Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “Wild Life under the 
Equator,” “Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. ith numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


7. 

WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Green- 
woop, Author of “'The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. th 147 i 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


8. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justi 
MoCanrruy, Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


9. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
the Globe. By Dr. G. Harrwie, Author cf “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” “The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
oon Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8yo, Cloth, 

‘ 


10. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJoun 
S. C. Ansorr, Author of ** The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


11. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Tilustrated Library Edition, Complete in 6 yols., 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume, The 
set complete, in a neat case, $3 75, 

Apa Bepr.—Tue Mit on tHe Frioss.—Frurx Howt. 

—Scernes or Crezican Lirs and Sitas Magnzr.— 
OLA. 


12. 

THACKERAY’S NOVELS: 

Vanity Farr, 82 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 
—PeEnpDENNis. ‘179 Illustrations. 8yvo, Paper, 75 cts, 
—Tue Virerntans. 150 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents.—Tuz Newoomrs. 162 Dlustrations. Bro, 
Paper, 75 cents.—Tuz Apvenrures or Puinip. 64 
Illustrations and Portrait of Author. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cente.—Henry Esmonp and Lovet tur Wipowkz. 
12 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


13. 

CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 

Harp Casn. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents.—Garr- 
rita Gaunt; or, Jealousy. Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
25 cents.—Ir 1s Never Too Larz To Menp. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents.—Love Mz Lirriz, Love Me Lone. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Foun Piay. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents.—Wuitz Lirs. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents.—Pre 
Worrtneron, Curistre Jomnstonz, and Other Sto- 
ries. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents.—Tuz CLOIsTER AND THE 
Heart. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


‘Only Half Required. 
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New PATENT OF IRAL 


E. V. CHERRY & CO. manufacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 


BY ALL FANCY*GOOL 


ALE 








ARDWARE, 
ENGLISH COAL VASES, 
PARDONIAS, PLATE-WARMERS, 
COPPER, BRASS, GALVANIZED, axnp JAPANNED 
COAL SCUTTLES. 
COAL SCOOPS, FINE STEEL FIRE SETS 
AND STANDS. 
NEWMAN & CAPRON, 
1172 and 1180 Broadway. 


ENEW!! RENEW!!!—Either Harrer’s 

Weexty, Montuty, or Bazar, $4, and Tuz Pure- 

NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $3, sent to one address for $5, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To i to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES, The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macurmse Wirnovur Mowry. 
For forinet peieniens, address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 
Gust YOUR HATIR!—A bottle of 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Por. BYRON, Garrerrsvinie, Onto. 


ORRIBLE!—I suffered with CATARRH 


Thirty Years!—was cured in six weeks by a 




















— Hudson River Wire Works, 75 William 





Lines. A 
St., N.Y., Chieago,lit., Riehmond, Va., or Memphis, Tenn, 





simple remedy, and will send the recei tage 
free, afflicted. Address Rev. T. cay AD, 


Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York, 
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FACET, _ 


A Conrovs Faot,—Truth 


is stranger ‘ir nig 
entieman {nour a 
rhood, astonished at the 


backwardness of his pota- 


couldn't 
th h the . After 
dressing the ground with a 
liberal supply.of spectacles 
our friend was rewarded 
by seeing the tubers grow- 
ing like winking. 
REED SS = 

What noble work have 
the railroad companies 
done ?—Distributed tracks 
about the city. 

shies Cecilie 

A profeseed jester will 
jest under the most uncon- 

nial conditions. Wheu 

e elder Mathews lay dy- 
ing a bottle of ink was 
given him by mistake in- 
stead of his meditine. On 
the sufferer being inform- 
ed of the accident he fee- 
bly murmured, “Let me 
swallow.a sheet of blot- 
ting-paper.” 


kh 
When the value of a joke 
pends entirely on the 
sound, itis perhaps as well 
not to crack it. 
—— @— —- 
The in our district is 
so bad that it is Riivety 
ineo! ble. Will it be be- 
lieved ?—it positively went 
out without our leave the 
other ooulee, and. we 
never noticed its ~bsence, 
though we had lit two or 
three candles in order to 
see whether it was proper- 
ly lighted at the beginning 
of the evening. We guess 
the gas-o’-meter must be 
almost as irregular as the 
metre of Wait Whitman— 
any how, its contents are 
quite as obscure, 
—_—>——_ 
The child who cried for 
an hour one day last week 
didn't get it. 


—_—— ————— 
CHINESE POLITENESS. 

“I have just had the 
exquisite pleasure,” .ob- 
serves one Chinese father 
to another, # of beholding 
your pile-of-volumes . son 
and your stting-of-rubies 
daughter.” 

“ Nay;" responds the oth- 
er, wi inainis humility, 
* dog of a son have I none, 
though a bembooable cat 
ofa ter Lhave.” 

This is what the Chinese 
call politeness. 

nceetglinidlianses 

A Rouxxme Accounr— 
The description of a race. 

—_—_@——— 

Cato Revenes.—A love- 
ly girl in Wisconsin recent- 
serpeevers’ 9 ates and 

ty dollars’ damage in a 

- of - promise suit 
: os peritions, lover. 

er lawyer congratula 
her on tee nt, when 
she exclaimed, with a fero- 
cious glance at the mulcted 


defen and nervous! 
clinching her fingers; se 
give every penny of it just 
\ good pull: at 
aoetey an abel 
WANTED. 
A vto- match «a 
are. 


u felght of tbe ridionlous,” 
ie 

“te knoe the ‘breadth of 

roadestihiuts. G.. . 

Books to stock. “ brown 

To. know how man 
Scotch lochs make a full 
headl of hair. 

To know how many pints 
are contained in a reef of 

key quartz. 
—_—_—_ 

By ovr Sacx.—Troubles 
are like dogs—the smaller 
they are the more they an- 
nov you. . 

a enistgy ilar 

He Has.—It is now con- 

stantly said of M. De Les- 
that he has “turned 
ca into an island.” He 


Re nnn 
So aaa arg 
apt to conclude that. 
are sufficient grounds for - 
attachment. - : 
pe 
When Pairick first:tried 
bes he said he liked 
the flavor, but the seeds 
lay heavy on his stomach, 
or Sats 
Why are jokes like nuts? 
—Becanse the dryer they 
are the better they crack. 
-——_—>--— 
What is the form of an 
escaped parrot?—A Polly- 
gone. 








This is an Old Girl of a past 
period, but who has more Style 
about her than some of your 
Young Ones even yet, she rather 
fancies. 


glad to see a little more of. 





When may this Young Lady’s 
Hair be_considered.to be suitable 
for Dinner? _ As the Young J.a 
can’t guess herself, we will ‘telb 
$e When . it’s A. Pie (Up 

igh, don’t ‘you see?) 


A Lattle Dear from this nionth’s 
Fashion. Books. Bonnet 4. /a 
something-or-other, trimmed @ /@ 
so-and-so—(see opposite). 


Mossv, SHOT INTO ‘AcNiee Soft Loam (exultingly). “A—ha—a! 


For her part, she does not see wh 
Forehead. A and B are the Frights. 








THE MANLY BROW MOVEMENT. 
Miss Oldboy says what horrid Frights girls do dress their hair nowadays! 


UNREASONABLE: 


Tre~Aporep One. “ Giyé him orie‘of my Silken ‘Tresses, indeed ! 
- I see myself doifig. it. ‘They'resrather too Expensive.” 


t ‘ ‘ 


See Tit ly 
“BON , VOYAGER" i 
I am Safe O-vére! Now it is.your Turn, Meester Timbre Jompre! . Come on, Sare !’’ 


she should wish to. hide an Intellectual 
C is’the Manly Brow we should be 





I fancy - 


And this is the Back View of one sfyle 
of Young Man of the present’ period: 
and we would prefer it if we never saw 
- thirig else but the Back View of 

im. 






But although there is nothing absolute- 
ly Funeréal in the appearance of this 
Young Widow’s coiffure, it is, compared 
with that opposite, undoubtedly A Pyre 


—(Up Higher). 


Auother Little Dear from the same 
source. Ditu, ditto, only it’s a hat. 
Expression of Countenance in both cases 


quite equal to the occasion, 





















HISTORICAL FACTS, 

After writing several 
books to prove the contra- 
ry, I think I may now fair- 
ly assert that gunpowder 
was unknown to the Ro- 
mans. ~* 

Art was not unknown to 
the Greeks. Apelles made 
a portrait so like somebod 
that he was obliged to quit 
the city. 

The celebrated poes Tas- 
80 obtained his reputation 
seer by: poems. - I men- 
tion this as an example of 
ma ergs 

yhat milk is to the mod- 
erns, it was, though per- 
haps in a less degree, to 
the ancients. Cows were 
found in Italy as early as 
6 am. Also # Carthage, 
introduced by Ha-Milcar. 

The Greeks were a Mar- 
tial nation. Martial him- 
self, however, was a Ro- 
man. . 

Modern surnames are in 
most instances derived 
from Greek originals. 
Jones is evidently [on, I 
can't think of any more in- 
stances. 

The uncle of the present 
Emperor of the French 
was not the first Napoleon. 
There were a lot of them 
before him. Think over 
this if it has never occurred 
to you before ; and don’t let 
it occur again. 

Caps were invented early 
in English history. They 
were first worn by fools. 

The greatest men are in- 
variably the most simple- 
minded. It is diffleult to 
mention any one single 
ca:e in point. 

YaRLY Genius. — Xeno- 
phon wrote his famons 

‘Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca” at six years old. Hum- 
boldt insisted upon remain- 
ing in the cradle until he 
had finished his “* Kosmos,” 
a work of much labor and 
extensive research. Fra 
Angelico was still in frocks 
when he painted his most 
celebrated pictures. The 
gentleman who’ invented 
printing gave proofs of his 
uture greatness in the 
hursery; these proofs he 
subsequently corrected for 


Me preee. 

hat great events spring 
fromsmall causes! It was 
an mnweariéd Pheenician 
who first dfscovered fire by 
rubbing two pieces of stick 
for a fortnight. The dis- 
covery has proved juvalu- 
able to mauy people. 

Charlemagne introduced 
chess into Germany. Pawn 
tickets were of a later date. 

The invention of going 
to bed when yon're tired 
has been attributed to the 
historian Josephus. But, 
as is now believed, erro- 
neously. 

Apropos of the above, 
sleep was known to the 
anc’ 

The Romans as a people 

bse, Sec ng of spec- 
tacles, eir Emperors 
used togive them as many 
as possible. This has been 
consi a short-sighted 
policy. 

Puns were not unknown 
to the ancients. Cicero sat 
up ail night with a wet 
towel. round his head 
making one, and then he 
couldn't doit. This was at 
Christmas time. 

istocles was  be- 
trayed ‘by his friends, and 
reecuted by his enemies. 

, altogether, he hadn't a 
very pleasant time of it. 

—_—>- 


* Honesty,” said the late 
intelligent X——, “is the 
best policy, but the worst 
diplomacy; I have tried 
both.” Ae I don't think it 
was either original or par- 
ticularly good, I won't tell 
you his name, so as to 
spare as much as possible 
the feelings of his family. 

_-_-—~>—- -—— 

An English advertise- 
ment reads as follows: 
**Stolen—a watch worth 
ten guineas. If the thief 
will return it he shall be 
informed where he can 
steal one worth two of it, 
and no questions asked.” 

pea EP al 

What remuneration does 
distance receive for lending 
enchantment to the view ? 


Raa ET 

When must Time hang 

up his scythe ?—When he 
shall be no mdwer. 
paren oc 

A man lately made ap- 
plication for insurance on 
a building situated in a vil- 
lage where there was no 
fire-engine. 

He was asked: ‘ What 
are the facilities in your 
village for extinguishing a 

re?" 


“Well, it rains some- 
times,” he replied, with 
great simplicity. 

eisianetiinaditenee 

On a tombstone in a 
church-yard in Ulster is 
the following epitaph : 

‘* Erected to the memory 
of John Philips accidental- 
ly shot as a mark of affec- 
tion by his brothers.” 

You can always find a 
sheet of water on the bed 
of the ocean. 

BE ne 


What animal, tree, and 
domestic article are always 
in the secon¢ “son ?— 
The ewe, they) ud the 
ewer, 
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